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GOOD STEER FOR STEERS! Corn pickers that 
1 work 25 to 30 times faster than a man 
lower the cost of raising feed for livestock. 
Timken bearings in the picker help make 
this speed possible by eliminating friction. 


70 ACRES OF GRAIN A DAY harvested by one AN ibeA like Timken bearings makes farin- 
2 machine! With Timken bearings instead yee so much easier and speedier i:’s 
of friction bearings on wheels and shafts, bound to take root elsewhere. The next 
new combines work faster and smoother to _ great step in railroading is “Roller Freighv” 


feed you better. —freight cars with Timken roller bearings 
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“ROLLER FREIGHT” will bring you things 

from farm and factory faster and in 
better condition. 

With Timken tapered roller bearings 
instead of friction bearings on freight car 
wheels, “Roller Freight” can travel at pas- 
senger train speeds. Starting resistance 
is slashed 88%, jolting starts and stops 
eliminated, damage to goods reduced. 

Timken bearings also end “hot box” 
delays, cut railroad lubrication and main- 
tenance costs, increase car availability. 

Shippers will benefit, railroads will 
benefit, you’ll benefit, too, from “Roller 
Freight’. And now it’s under way! Sey- 
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eral railroads have already started the 
switch—from a handful of cars in some 
cases to 800 and 1,000 in others. 
Whether you build or buy freight cars, 
farm implements, milling machines, or 
mine cars, look for the trade-mark 
“Timken” on the bearings. The Timken 


Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6,Ohio. 


Cable address: ““TIMROSCO”’. Tapered 
Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and Tub- 
ing, Removable Rock Bits. 

See “Big Tim”, a new 16 mm. color movie 
cartoon about a frolicsome locomotive. 
For group showings only. No rental charge. 
Write Timken today. Canton 6, Ohio. 
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First e e e low-priced car with Automatic Drive 


The Styleline De Luxe 4-Door Sedan 


Today, as for years, you get the finest improvements 
first in Chevrolet! Thus, you may choose a Chevrolet 
offering the sensational Powerglide Automatic Trans- 
mission, teamed with 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head Engine, * 
and experience simpler, smoother no-shift driving at 
lowest cost. Or you may choose a Chevrolet offering 
the highly improved, more powerful standard Valve- 
in-Head engine, teamed with Silent Synchro-Mesh 
Transmission, and experience simpler, smoother 
standard driving at lowest cost. Both are thoroughly 
proved; both are outstandingly dependable; both 
represent the highest attainment in their respective 
fields for easy low-cost driving. 


economy 


Take a look at these other advantages—all yours in 
Chevrolet—and found elsewhere only in costlier cars: 
Extra-luxurious Bodies by Fisher, setting the stand- 
ard for beauty! Extra-comfortable form-fitting seats, 
the famous Unitized Knee-Action Ride, and airplane- 
type shock absorbers at all four wheels, for greatest 
riding ease! Curved Windshield with Panoramic 
Visibility, and proved Certi-Safe Hydraulic Brakes 
for maximum safety-protection! And your choice of 
two brilliant Valve-in-Head engines*—including the 
most powerful engine in its field—for finest low-cost 
performance! 

*Combination of Powerglide Automatic Transmission and 
105-h.p. Engine optional on De Luxe models at extra cost. 


ft Lowest Cost @ @ e owners say “thriftiest of 























full-size cars!” 


Yes, indeed, you get more motoring advantages in 
Chevrolet than in any other car in its field; and, what 
is equally important to wise buyers, you pay /ess 
money for them! Not only are the new Chevrolets 
the biggest of all low-priced cars—not only do they 
bring you feature after feature ordinarily associated 
only with more expensive automobiles—but they also 
stand out as the /owest-priced line in their field. They 
are outstandingly economical to buy, operate and 
maintain. They’re first and finest at lowest cost! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 











investigation... 
try a change... 


The March of the News 


Mirror, mirror on the wall. There 
really wasn’t much of anything left that 
Congress, in 1950, hadn’t investigated in 
one way or another . . . So, last week, 
some members began acting as though 
they would like to investigate Congress 
itself. 

One House committee was being urged 
to look into the uses Congressmen make 
of their special privileges And 
group of Senators wanted to investigate 
a Senate committee’s investigation of a 
1945 spy case . .. Nobody with an ounce 
of political wisdom expected much from 
any self-investigating by Congress 
But, for what it was worth, that was be- 
ginning to seem like a next step on 
Capitol Hill. 


Lights out. Congressional hearings, tra- 
ditionally, have all the quiet privacy of 
a three-ring circus Crowds cluster 
about Witnesses and Congressmen 
sit in the glare of spotlights, surrounded 
by microphones and amplifiers that pick 
up the smallest whisper and send it 
booming around the room, and around 
the U.S. 

Senator Clyde R. Hoey (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, has never looked upon 
this as the ideal way to conduct an 
Last week, he decided to 
His committee, charged 


with investigating sex perversion among 
employes in the Federal Government, 
will hold its hearings behind closed doors 


until its job is finished.. 


. It will have nothing to say in public 
. Then it will 


wind things up in a written report. 


mittee, 


Another House com- 
be investigating 


Out of bounds. 
supposed to 


lobbying, was bluntly told to mind its 


own business last week by 


a company 


that decided things were going too far 


. The committee had sent a long ques- 


tionnaire to 166 corporations, asking the 
details on all expenditures “dealing with 


public issues” 


. Presumably this could 


include the breakfast check of an execu- 
tive who made a trip to Washington 





three years ago to appear before some 
committee or other. 

Clarence B. Randall, president of 
Inland Steel Co., took a long look 
the letter...Then he replied: “You have 
demanded...a great deal of informa- 
tion to which you are not entitled in a 
free America...Unless our present 
doubts as to your authority to ask these 
questions are satisfactorily cleared, 
shall make no further answer to your 
questionnaire.” 


“As | was saying” .. . Ten years ago. 
Gen. George C. Marshall wrote a com- 
mencement speech for the Virginia Mili- 


tary Institute, his alma mater . He 
never delivered it . . . Before commence- 
ment day arrived the German Army 


swept into France and the General was 
called to Washington to prepare the 
U.S. for World War II. 

Last week, General Marshall shook 
the dust from that same old speech and 
delivered it 10 years late . . . One pas- 
sage: “This is a day of high emotion for 
you men. It may also be one of the most 
fateful days in the history of the world.” 

To General Marshall, the world was 
10 years older, but the words fitted now 
as they did then. 


Interested bystander. The U.S. Ma- 
rines went into action last week for an 
interested spectator—President Harry Tru- 
man—and showed him how to storm a 
beach . . . Jet fighters screamed through 
the air above Quantico, Va. . Flame 
throwers gushed their deadly spray on 
“enemy pillboxes . Helicopters hov- 
ered over the area, dropping combat- 
attired Marines and 75 mm. howitzers 
; The woods were alive with the 
thump and whine of big shells. 

It was the first time Harry Truman 
had watched the Marines go through 
their paces, and he was obviously im- 
pressed . . . When the noise died down, 
he boarded the presidential yacht Wil- 
liamsburg and started the placid trip 
back to Washington. 
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re Natural Rubber is a vital import for America. 
sia More natural rubber means better tires, better cushion- 
Iden ing, better roads, and better products in hundreds of 
other uses. 
) In fact, more natural rubber means better living—for all. 
oe But that’s only HALF the story. 
apes More use of natural rubber in the United States means a 
er Eos more stable, prosperous world economy. It means less 


need for direct aid and more dollars with which sterling 
countries can buy U.S. goods. So it means lower taxes 
and more jobs in the U.S. 


Natural rubber is the key to the economy of strategic 
Southeast Asia. It is grown on hundreds of thousands of 
independent rubber farms—large and small. It is sold ona 
free market—unsubsidized, unrestricted and uncontrolled. 


Yes—the more natural rubber America uses—the better 
off you and millions of other people will be—here and 


Send for Booklet: abroad. 
A free picture booklet “‘“NATURAL RUB- 
BER AND YOU” showing how natural rub- 
ber is grown and giving facts and statistics 


: about its production and use. Sent on request. | Ry | 


Nature and Science Serving Mankind 


Natural Rubber Bureau tes: x s:.,.v. w., Washington 6, D.C. 


Booklets on “rubber roads’’ and “‘latez foam cush- 
foning’’ tell about important recent developments 
in new uses for natural rubber. Sent on request. 





TURAL RUBBER MEANS BETTER QUALITY AND LOWER PRICES IN HUNDREDS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS — FROM BABY NIPPLES TO GIANT TRUCK TIRES 


1950 











The page youre looking at now... 


Yes, that’s paper pulp you see, above, 





running through the “washer” in a modern paper 
mill. And in its long journey from wood pulp to 
printing press, paper depends heavily on COAL. 
In fact, there’s an old saying that “It takes a pound 
of coal to make a pound of paper.” 

Americans use a tremendous amount of paper 
in their daily lives . .. more than 330 pounds per 
year for every man, woman and child. And nearly 
three-fourths of all the heat and power used in 
papermaking comes from coal! 

To meet the needs of the pulp and paper mills 
for low-cost heat and power, the coal industry pro- 
vides a dependable supply of specified grades of 
coal. It is doing the same for other customers— 
railroads, steel, public utilities, cement, chemicals, 
food packers—and the coal dealers who serve mil- 
lions of homes, farms and stores. 


America’s progressive coal operators are ever 
on the alert to provide better and better products 
for ever greater utilization. And to that end they 





are investing huge sums in research, in mining 
equipment, and in preparation plants that not only 
keep coal competitive with other fuels but which 
also enable it often to surpass them! 

And that’s a fine thing for America’s future, 
when you realize that coal is the nation’s most 
abundant fuel resource . . . the one fuel whose 


reserves are almost limitless.* 


@ To continue to serve the nation’s industrial and 
domestic needs for fuel, and to play its vital part 
in our national defense requirements, the coal 
industry seeks only the opportunities provided by 
fair and free competition. 


* Ninety-five per cent of our total known reserves of fuel energy is 
represented in coal deposits. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Photo Courtesy of Oxford Paper Company 
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Census, preliminary returns suggest, will show these things: 

U.S. population in April was about 152.2 million. That's 1.1 million \ 
higher than most optimistic earlier estimates. Population boom has been big. | 

Big cities, however, usually aren't as big as expected. Big-city growth, 
with exceptions, lagged. Suburban areas show the great expansion. 

Los Angeles boomed to 1.95 million, up nearly 30 per cent in 10 years. New 
York, apparently, grew only from 7.4 million to 7.7, much less than expected. 
Philadelphia is to find Los Angeles crowding its heels for third place. Boston 
grew modestly to above 800,000. Chicago moved up from 3.4 million, but appears 
not to have grown at the rate Chicagoans had expected it to grow. 

The story is to be the same for most big cities. Lag in Washington, D.C., 
was enough to cause a recheck of the census effort to see if anything had gone 
wrong, to discover if census takers had slipped in any way. 


























What's probably to turn up is evidence that the big city is passing its 
prime, that the strong trend is toward suburban areas around big cities. 
Prosperity accentuates that trend from congested areas. Family growth 
does, too. People with fanilies and a supply of cash like a home with ground 
around it. Suburbs have an appeal of better living. 
Parking problems complicate city living. High city taxes often induce 
people to look with favor on suburban areas. Schools may seem better. There is 
the idea, too, that a bit of social distinction may go with suburban living. 
ny Whatever the reason, the suburban area is gaining in popularity with the 
American people; the big city, relatively, is losing somewhat. Maybe war 
scares have something to do with it, maybe the Government is frightening many 
people to the countryside, away from centers where bombs might fall. f 

















Trends at work in population can have very great effects. 

Business opportunities are shifting. Big trade growth is on outskirts of 
cities. Stores that set up in suburbs are doing best, growing fastest. 

Home building, everything that goes with it, is spurred by pressure of 
people wanting suburban life. Improving roads increase possible commuting : 
distances. Farm-land values around cities are bolstered as population presses 
out and as more people are tempted by combination of farm life and city work. 

Two cars sometimes become a necessity. Second car often is a used car. 

Problems develop, too. Suburban schools often are bursting at the seams. 

City schools sometimes are short of pupils. School building, expensive at 
present building prices, is adding to tax problems of suburban communities. 

Suburbs add to pressure for new commuting highways. New communities need 
everything, from streets to lighting to garbage collection to shopping centers. 

Census is to show something of a revolution going on in American life. 





























Population growth is to hold high for the foreseeable future. 

Births in 1950 apparently are to exceed 3.5 million again. That's not up 
to the 3.7 rate of 1947, but it is in line with 1948 and 1949. Births in 
prewar years ran around 2.2 million. Birth level is running 1.3 million a year 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-=- (Continued) 


above prewar, is adding steadily to the reservoir of young people in the country. 

Marriages, though, are taking a sharp dip this year. Marriage rate in early 
1950 suggests that marriage total may not exceed 1.5 million. It was 2.2 
million at the postwar peak. Marriage decline reflects, in big part, the fact 
that the proportion of unmarried women of marriageable age is at or near the 
lowest point ever. Marriage boom of postwar years has largely run its course. 

Family numbers will remain high and keep on growing. Birth rate on basis 
of 1950 experience is to hold high, too. Markets for goods and services will be 
greatly influenced by that fact and by trend toward decentralization, toward 
development of suburban areas, less rapid expansion of big cities. 











Population, marriage, birth trends are a strong support for business. 

Business, booming now in most lines, is likely to slow a little in July and 
August, pick up to new highs in the autumn and early winter. 

Auto boom--at a 10-million rate for cars and trucks--will ease off from that 
level before many months. Steel, running above rated capacity, will show it 
when autos slow. Building boom, record breaking, may slow later. 

Any setback in the foreseeable future will be mild, not severe. 

Price inflation, spiraling rise of prices, during the boom under way or any 
in sight, is very unlikely. Price level, for most consumers, is likely to be 
firm, but not sharply rising. Price cutting to move goods will seldom be used. 
Food, most clothing items are likely to be firm in price. Rents and utility 
services will edge higher. Building costs will hold high or rise a bit more. 
Bargains in anything probably are quite a long way off. 


























Stock-market trend, over the longer range, very probably is to be up. 

Rise in stock prices, to date, has tended to center in autos, chemical 
companies, steels, television stocks, a few other groups. Stocks of many compa- 
nies with a long record of dividend payments and good earnings prospects haven't 
been in on the bull market. Investment tastes may shift as one set of prices 
goes up to a point where return is much reduced, another set stays down. 

Investment trend, apparently, is toward stocks. Trend might accentuate as 
dividend payments rise in total and profit prospects appear fairly stable. 











Tax changes, coming, aren't likely to upset business. 

Tax on corporations might be raised to 41 per cent from 38. That's still 
less than a 50-50 prospect, but it may occur. Cost: 500 million dollars out of 
about 19 billion in prospective profits for 1950. 

Excises, however, will be cut on many products. Withholding tax remains 
probable on dividend payments. Business income of trade associations, unions, 
other so-called nonprofit institutions very probably is to be taxed. 

Tax take, over all, will remain about as now but with some change in where 
it comes from. Excises will take less, tax on corporations may take more. 











Budget prospect itself is improved. OQutgo is much under estimates. 

This year, ending June 30, will show a deficit of about 4 billion dollars. 

Next year, starting July 1, is likely to show a 3.7=-billion deficit. 

Deficits as officially estimated were around 5.5 billion for each. 

Income will rise due to better business than officially expected. OQutgo 
will decline, due in part to better business, in part to some economies. 

Balanced budget, though, is not now in sight. 











War talk is to be soft-pedaled for a while. War prospect is receding as 
another spring passes quietly with Russia less on the aggressive. 

Arms spending, however, will rise gradually, slowly. New weapons, highly 
important, cost money, but do provide U.S. with protection. Weapons, talked 
about, are mostly in the planning stage. Production, when started on a sizable 
scale, will cost quite heavily. You get the weapon story on page 17. 
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Hel cost on 





[reighl trains reduced 30" 


Between July 1949 and the end of the year, 
the Chicago and North Western Railway 
increased its fleet of General Motors Diesel 
locomotives from 47 to 107 units. This new 
equipment made it possible for the railroad 
to handle 60.7% of its freight gross ton-miles 
with Diesel power. 


Fuel cost on these Diesel units was 14 cents 
per 1,000 gross ton-miles as compared with 
31.2 cents on steam locomotives handling 
the balance of freight operations—a saving 
of 5&% in favor of GM Diesels! 


The North Western has since added 30 more 
GM Diesel units which will enable the car- 
rier to haul a still larger percentage of its 





GENERAL MOTORS 











LOCOMOTIVES 














freight at reduced fuel cost. 


Fuel economy is only one reason why so 
many railroads are dieselizing more and 
more of their freight, passenger and switch- 
ing operations. Greater dependability, lower 
maintenance, more economical parts re- 
placement—all help offset other rapidly in- 
creasing railroad costs. 


Strong solvent railroads in the hands of 
competitive industry are essential to 
America’s prosperity and growth. Fifteen 
years’ experience has demonstrated that 
dieselization with General Motors locomo- 
tives is the soundest investment a railroad 
can make. 


A Green Light 





ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Home of the Diesel Locomotive 


¢ LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 























Whispers 





Tax Cut—Political Necessity? . . . Official Line 
Turns to Peace . . . Truman Search for Talent 


President Truman in person gave the 
orders to his leaders in Congress that 
a cut in some excise taxes iad to be 
voted this year. The President was 
told that more than one seat in Con- 
gress and financing of some local 
campaigns are at stake. 


x*k 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
and the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff 
really are agreed that this country 
must retain military bases and keep 
sizable military forces in Japan for 
a long time to come. Differences be- 
tween the State and Defense Depart- 
ments relate to how soon Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur should give up 
his job as dictator over the Japanese. 


a ae 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Louis 
Johnson, Secretary of Defense, are 
taking their wives along on their mis- 
sion to the Orient. The conclusion is 
being drawn by other high officials 
that this mission, supposed to decide 
the fate of much of mankind, may not 
be devoted entirely to work. 


x* 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Supreme 
Commander in Japan, doubts that 
the Chinese Communists are going to 
try to invade Formosa from across 
the sea. The advice from head- 
quarters in Japan is that Chiang Kai- 
shek can hold out with a moderate 
amount of financial aid from U.S. 


xx 


The White House is a bit disturbed 
by implications of the defeat of Sena- 
tor Chan Gurney by Representative 
Francis Case in the South Dakota 
race for the Republican senatorial 
nomination. Case coined votes by op- 
posing the official line that all you 
can do is to get set to fight the Rus- 
sians. Gurney had supported the 
Administration on foreign policy, 
military policy. 


ae 


Peace possibility is to get more play 
in Official speeches, war threats less 


between now and November. The 
decision is that war doesn’t sell as 
well with the voters as peace. 


xx*rk 


The White House continues to com- 
plain of the difficulty of inducing 
high-class, big-name talent to take 
top-ranking Government jobs. Some 
of the President’s advisers favor more 
promotions for career Government 
employes to key places, giving them a 
chance to earn big names. 


x* * 


David Niles, one of the President’s 
administrative assistants whose con- 
nections go back to early New Deal 
days, is credited with an important 
part in influencing Mr. Truman to 
step up attacks on big business. Niles 
handles political relations with mi- 
nority groups and feels that a radical 
theme sells best in election years. 


K * * 


Senator Scott Lucas, of Illinois, Ma- 
jority Leader and candidate for re- 
election, is indebted to Southern 
Democrats for votes that enabled him 
to get approval for continued rent 





control. Senator Lucas had been 
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concerned over political effect of an 
end to rent control in Illinois. South- 
erners will look to the Majority 
Leader for reciprocal favors when 
there is something they want later. 


xk 


Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Com- 
merce, finds that some important 
members of Congress feel that there 


might be even more chance for po- 


litical influence over loans by RFC to 
businessmen if that agency were 
under a Cabinet officer than if it re- 
mains independent, as it now is. The 
agency then would be one more step 
removed from the limelight and from 
responsibility to Congress. 


x*k 


Paul Hoffman, Administrator of the 
Marshall Plan, once again is re- 
ported as desirous of stepping out of 
his job for reasons of health. Several 
of Mr. Hoffman’s top aides are pre- 
pared to leave if he does, which com- 
plicates the problem for the President. 


xx 


. Dwight Eisenhower is being advised 


by politicians that he soon will have 
to sell his ideas and personality more 
actively if he is to keep an inside 
track for the presidential nomination. 


xk 


Mr. Truman and his top advisers 
are jolted by discovery that Socialists 
who run Britain still consider it their 
main mission to spread Socialism 
abroad as well as at home. Billions 
of tax dollars contributed by Ameri- 
can capitalists to shore up Britain, it 
turns out, may help to destroy the 
capitalism U.S. wants to save. 


xx * 


U.S. military officials are far from 
agreement that it will be wise tc turn 
over to armies in Europe some of the 
new weapons U.S. is developing un- 
less convinced that Communist ele- 
ments in those armies are thoroughly 
controlled. Thinking is changing, too, 
on the need for big new German and 
Japanese armies in light of the trend 
in development of defensive weapons. 
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FUTURE 
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HOLDS 


GREAT PROMISE 






RADIO RELAY FOR TELEVISION —The Bell System uses frequencies of radio waves, sometimes called microwaves, to transmit Telephone 


calls and Television programs over chains of radio relay towers across the countryside. The towers are built about twenty-five miles apart. 


The Bell System’s Television Network 
Grows Each Year 


The Television industry is growing fast and the 
Bell System is moving right ahead with the 
facilities needed ‘to carry programs to more and 


more people. 


At the beginning of 1949, the Bell System’s 
network covered areas with 38,000,000 popula- 
tion. By the end of this year, further expansion 
will bring that figure to about 57,000,000—a 


gain of fifty per cent. 


Lr 


SECTION OF COAXIAL CABLE 

It’s no bigger than a man’s wrist. Yet 1800 
Long Distance conversations or six Televi- 
sion programs can go through it at one time. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Just as Bell System facilities made network 
radio possible, so today we are making network 
Television possible. New types of transmission — 
Coaxial Cable and Radio Relay—have been 
developed. The two systems were designed to 
carry both Long Distance calls and Television pro- 
grams. Thus both needs can be supplied in the 
most practical way. 

The Bell System is a pioneer in Television trans- 
mission and through its continuing research and 
building is marching right along with the growth 


of this new industry. 














Touring Ted and family said: “It’s time for our vaca- 
tion. We’ve packed the car, we’re on the road, we’re 
off to see our nation! We plan to fill each day with 
thrills, but what we'll like the best is staying at the 
Statler—where you really are a guest! 























“They’ve got some special services that tourists really 


2. 


cheer, like Statler’s friendly ‘Service Aide,’ who'll 
serve you while you’re here. She'll point out points of 
interest—where to go, and what to do—or help you 


plan a happy day at ball park, beach, or zoo. 








3. 


“From fixing babies’ formulas to cooking adult dishes, 
the chefs at Statler have no peers: each meal is just 
delicious! They’ve special children’s menus, special 

plates and silver, too, and, thrill of thrills for any child, 


balloons when they are through! 
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“The Statler sends a bow] of fruit as gift for little guests. 
And Statler’s 
night rests. If touring parents want to leave to dance, 
or stroll around, they get a Statler sitter who'll keep 
children safe and sound.” 
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famous beds (or cribs) insure them all- 
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And when at last it’s time to go, our happy touring 
bunch is overjoyed to find that Mom has ordered a 
box lunch. The “‘Service Aide”’ 
plan their trip that day. And Touring Ted cries: 
**Tourists—the Statler’s where to stay!” 


has maps they need to 
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a 
STATLER 


HOTELS 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN « PITTSBURGH 
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FBI DIRECTOR HOOVER TELLS 
HOW COMMUNISTS WORK IN U. S$. 


‘Termites’ Are After Atom, Defense Secrets 


Communists, working under- 
ground, are training spies, prop- 
agandists to weaken U.S. and 
steal its top secrets. 

Atom research, jets, defense 
planning are targets of secret 
agents. Party members are under 
orders to bore inside Govern- 
ment, learn all they can, wreck 


what they can. 

Here is how the American 
Communists are operating now, 
as told to a Senate committee by 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover. 


Mr. Hoover: The orbit of Communist 
control has extended from one seventh of 
the world’s population in 1917 to one 
third of the world’s population at the 
present time . . . The intensification of 
Communism and underground a¢tivity in 
the United States has increased propor- 
tionately . . . We must not forget that 
the United States and our neighbors in 
the Western Hemisphere stand as the last 
bulwark against Communist domination. 

I would like to deal with certain activ- 
ities of the Communist Party in this 
country .. 

One of the great instruments and 
weapons used today by all Communists 
is the resort to propaganda and to boring 
and termite tactics. That is an entirely 
new technique that came into being dur- 
ng the last World War in the fifth-column 
movement. That is the type of warfare 
they are resorting to today to take over 
countries without a direct attack of arms, 
but rather by penetrating into govern- 
mental functions, into schools, and into 
churches . 

Senator Ferguson: We have in the dis- 
placed-persons bill the use of the word 
“Communist” or “Communist Party.” Is 
there any way you could lay down a 
standard by which you could tell whether 
a man coming from a European country 
was or was not a Communist within such 
a meaning? 

Mr. Hoover: Senator, the only way you 
can determine whether an individual is 

or is not a Communist is through an in- 
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vestigation of the background of the man 
and his associations and contacts. The 
Communist-front organizations are the 
parrots or the “Charlie McCarthys” for 
the Communist Party. Those organiza- 
tions can be determined by just analyzing 
how they follow the party line. 

The particular man you refer to may 
not be a member of the Communist 
Party of America and probably would 
not be, coming from Europe. He may not 
even be a member of the Communist 
Party of the country from which he is 
coming. Since the trial in New York of 
the 11 Communist leaders, membership 
cards are no longer issued, membership 
lists have been destroyed, and secret ways 
of communicating with each other have 
been established, so that the only way in 
which you could really find out a man’s 
connections is through an investigation of 
him. <5. 

Many Americans have been lulled into 
a sense of complacency by the calm that 
there are comparatively few members of 
the Communist Party of the United States 
of America. Personally, I would have no 
fear if the Communists could be brought 
out into the open, but so long as the party 
is a branch of a world-wide underground 
movement, inspired from abroad, they 
cannot be dismissed lightly. According to 
our best information, there is a total of 
54,174 members of the Communist Party 
in the United States at the present time. 

Most of the members in the United 
States are in the concentrated sections of 
population. For example, New York State 
has 25,000 members; California, 6,977; 
Illinois, 3,361; Pennsylvania, 2,876; Ohio, 
2,834; Michigan, 1,250; Massachusetts, 
1,022; Nevada, 23; Wyoming, 10; Ten- 
nessee, 27; Alabama, 141; New Hamp- 
shire, 43; and so on. Even though there 
are only 54,174 members of the party, 
the fact remains that the party leaders 
themselves boast that for every party 
member there are 10 others who follow 
the party line and who are ready, willing 
and able to do the party’s work. In other 
words, there is a potential fifth column 
of 540,000 people dedicated to this 
philosophy. 

Senator Saltonstall: I saw a report the 
other day that disturbed me . . . There 
are a number of people free under small 
bonds and sometimes without any bond 


who are deportable cases, deportable 
aliens who cannot be deported because 
they are refused behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Are they being turned loose or are 
you people keeping an eye on them? 

Mr. Hoover: Senator, those people are 
aliens who have been arrested and some 
of them have been proven to be de- 
portable on the grounds that they advo- 
cate the overthrow of the Government of 
the United States by force and violence. 
The Russian Government has refused to 
grant them visas, and they therefore 
cannot be sent back to Russia or to one 
of the satellite countries from which they 
came. 

Senator McCarran: Do you think it is 
a part of the plan to deny them visas? 

Mr. Hoover: I am not far, from having 
my suspicions along that line, Senator. I 
think it would be a very practical part of 
this technique to have them here. 

Under the rulings of our courts, those 
people cannot be held in custody indef- 
initely. They must either be deported or 
released on bond. When they are re- 
leased on bond, it is our function to know 
generally what they are doing . . . I think 
it is almost a travesty upon our demo- 
cratic processes that you can have peo- 
ple in this country who have been found 
to advocate the violent overthrow of our 
form of government, yet you cannot de- 
port them or hold them at Ellis Island 
. . . We do not have any law by which 
we can hold them... 

To continue, the Communist Party is 
not a bona fide political party. It is a 
highly organized, militant, and _ dis- 
ciplined conspiratorial group following 
the whims and dictates of international 
Communism. That was proved in the 
New York case which recently concluded 
with the conviction of 11 members of the 
executive board of . the Communist 
Pays.’ 

The trial of the 11 members . . . took 
the Bureau approximately 10 years to 
prepare. We prepared a 1,837-page brief, 
with a total of 1,033 exhibits. That was 
presented to the grand jury and indict- 
ments were returned. 

The trial of the Communist leaders re- 
moves any doubt in the minds of right- 
thinking people as to where the loyalty 
of the Communist Party rests. It was 
brought out at the trial that the party is 
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a group dedicdted to the overthrow of 
our Government. 

The Communist trial in New York has 
also resulted in making the work of the 
Bureau more difficult. Before pointing 
out some of the problems that we have 
had to face, let me say that it was neces- 
sary in the trial to use seven informants 
of the Bureau. They appeared and testi- 
fied against the defendants. We had more 
available, but the evidence was so over- 
whelming that it was not necessary to in- 
troduce them. 

All of the informants who testified 
were bona fide members of the party. 
They had been in the party for some 
years. Mr. Philbrick, who was one of the 
principal witnesses for the Government, 
had been in the employ of the Bureau 
for some years and was literary director 
of the professional branch of the Com- 
munist Party, District No. 1, in Massa- 
chusetts. Another informant, who testi- 
fied in that trial, the night before had 
conferred with and had been in confer- 
ence with high-ranking members of the 
Communist Party, and the next morning 
testified against them as a representative 
of the FBI. 

Now, that case, as I say, has raised 
certain problems because the Communist 
leaders have become increasingly secur- 
ity conscious and have developed certain 
security measures to protect their or- 
ganization. 
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The trend has been toward the per- 
fection of a highly developed under- 
ground apparatus and decentralization of 
Communist Party operations. This decen- 
tralization has almost tripled the number 
of Communist Party clubs, the purpose 
being to do away with their congregating 
in such large groups. As a security meas- 
ure, no Communist Party membership 
cards were issued in 1949. The mainte- 
nance of membership records has been dis- 
continued. Members speak in a jargon of 
double talk, and use codes in correspond- 
ence. A courier system has been sub- 
stituted to protect confidential party com- 
munications. Public meetings are main- 
tained at an absolute minimum. Party 
records have been destroyed or removed 
to clandestine hiding places. Secret 
printing facilities and supplies have been 
secreted for future underground opera- 
tions. Transfers of party members from 
one district to another are now controlled 
through the use of an elaborate identifi- 
cation system. 

The party today is in the process of 
selecting individuals for secret leader- 
ship of its underground apparatus. To 
counteract the FBI's penetration of the 
Communist Party, its leaders have es- 
tablished a far-reaching and vigorous 
loyalty program of its own, calling for 
the establishment of investigating com- 
mittees in each State and a thorough in- 
vestigation of each member of the party 
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as to personal history, activities, associa- 
tions, contacts and length of member- 
ship. Each member of the party is being 
gone over thoroughly by the various in- 
vestigating committees. The executive 
committee itself, which consists of 13 
members, is being investigated by a sub- 
committee of three members to make cer- 
tain that they are loyal... 

Senator Ferguson: Where are _ they 

getting their money? 
Mr. Hoover: Various benefits and 
fund-raising drives are held from which 
money is obtained. Then they also receive 
contributions from individuals who are 
either members or fellow travelers and 
who are individuals of wealth. . . 

I would like now to take up the activ- 
ities of certain of these front organiza- 
tions. A new drive is being launched in 
the Communist Party circles to revive 
what is known as the united-front pro- 
gram which characterized the party’ 
growth in the middle ’80s. One of the 
great dangers of Communism is the 
ability of its espousers to infiltrate and 
corrupt various spheres of American 
life... 

Combating the front organizations is 
more difficult today than ever before. To 
prove party affiliation is difficult; but 
their deeds and acts expose them for 
what they are. They cannot long survive 
in the spotlight of truth. 

At the present time scores of known 
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tions are decentralized 
. to avoid big meetings. 


A courier system is used 
to protect confidential 
party messages. 


or suspected Communist Party front or- 
ganizations are under investigation by the 
FBI. Many are organizations national in 
scope with chapters in various cities 
throughout the United States. 

The Communist Party has, through its 
increased activities, endeavored to ex- 
ploit youths, veterans, civil rights, for- 
eign nationality, the press, radio, tele- 
vision, the motion-picture industry, edu- 
cational, political, women, and_ labor 
groups... 

The Communists have long advocated 
working through trade unions as a means 
of accomplishing their ends. Forty-eight 
per cent of the membership of the Com- 
munist Party is in the basic industry of 
this country. In this manner, they would 
be able to sabotage essential industry in 
vital defense areas in the event of a na- 
tional emergency .. . 

Communist efforts toward infiltration 
have been intensified in basic industries 
vital to our security, such as steel, heavy 
machinery, mining, communications, 
transportation, the electrical industry 
and the maritime industry. 

The Communists have developed one 
of the greatest propaganda machines that 
I think modern civilization has ever 
known. They capitalize upon ill-founded 
charges designed to enlist honest, pro- 
gressive liberals to support left-wing 
causes. 

Of the many professions, penetration 
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Communist Party clubs 
are smaller, their num- 
ber is almost tripled. 





a 
Party committees in each 
State are investigating 
members’ loyalty. 


of the legal profession is the most amaz- 
ing. As officers of the courts, well trained 
and educated, lawyers have made some 
of the finest contributions to American 
life. It is regrettable, therefore, that any 
association of lawyers will permit itself 
to be used and parrot the Communist 
Party line... 

In the communications field, they have 
as their primary objective the control of 
communication facilities in the event of 
an emergency. In 1946, the cultural sec- 
tion of the Communist Party was given 
a special directive to penetrate the radio 
field. 

Communist schools and Communist 
fronts have offered training courses in 
connection with radio writing, acting and 
directing. Many Communist fellow travel- 
ers and stooges have been able to secure 
positions enabling them to actually con- 
trol personnel and production. Commu- 
nists, masters of pressure tactics, are al- 
ways on the alert to chastise those who 
would oppose them. One front group 
boasts of having thousands of monitors 
in every section of the country who will 
take up a letter-writing campaign against 
any commentator who disagrees with 
what they advocate. 

As to the matter of civil rights, Ameri- 
can Communists, artists of conceal- 
ment, for years have been seeking to 
gain public support through the issue of 
civil rights, a subject too sacred to be 





As a security measure, no 
Communist Party cards 
were issued in 1949. 


> 
Even the Executive Com- 


mittee is being checked 
up for party safety. 
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During the past year, Bureau investi- 
gations have disclosed that the objectives 
of certain foreign espionage agents are: 
information on atomic research, identities 
of atomic scientists in the United States; 
radar; jet propulsion; topographical maps 
of the United States coastal areas, in- 
cluding airports and military landing 
fields; data on biological warfare; our in- 
dustrial and military resources and _ bio- 
graphical data concerning leading per- 
sonalities in the United States. 

A large number of espionage investi- 
gations involve foreign-inspired networks 
associated with foreign intelligence serv- 
ices; others involve allegation of es- 
pionage activity... 

Experience has revealed that foreign 
espionage agents seek the protection of 
a legal cover. By that, I mean they seek 
admittance into the United States on 
diplomatic passports. They seek assign- 
ments to some official foreign agency and 
thus conceal themselves under the diplo- 
matic cloak of immunity. To further 
avert suspicion, a high-ranking espionage 
agent may very well be employed as a 
clerk or in some minor capacity in a 
foreign establishment. However, when 
he speaks, those with higher-sounding 
titles follow his orders without question. 
Foreign espionage services maintain strict 
supervision over their activities in this 
country. 
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Television for 


Campaigns: 


Politicians’ Friend or Foe? 


Political stumping by televi- 
sion, getting a tryout now, is to 
bring big changes in next presi- 
dential campaign. 

Candidates with “look ap- 
peal’ are counting on big things 
in television. But they have to 
compete for audiences with old 
movies, comedians, wrestlers. 

Cost is a large factor. But, re- 
gardless of cost, politicians are 
having to add TV to the old vote- 
catching stand-bys. 


Politics, already complex, is run- 
ning into a new complication this 
year with the first large-scale use of 
television for campaigning. Politicians 
are starting to wonder if TV is to work 
a revolution in their business. 

The campaigns of 1950 are to test 
television for the 1952 presidential cam- 
paign. Senators and House members are 
planning to use the new device in many 
ways. By 1952, television for campaign- 
ing will fill screens from coast to coast. 

Costs of political campaigns then are 
to skyrocket. Techniques are to change. 
Candidates may be picked for photogenic 
appeal as well as voice appeal. Many can- 
didates think television can do more for 
them than radio. Others fear it. 

Experts in both major parties are busy 


studying this new development. They are 
finding in it a triple problem: how to 
reach the right people, how to hold the 
audience after reaching it, and how to 
cut costs so as to be able to afford tele- 
vision shows. 

Candidates for the Senate and House 
are ruling out network shows. They wish 
to reach just one State, or a segment of a 
State. Senator Robert A. Taft, the Re- 
publican candidate in Ohio, has made a 
15-minute sound film that has been of- 
fered to 12 television stations in his State 
to be used on free time. Ten stations are 
using the film. Other candidates are 
making similar plans. 

Most of the television campaigning 
this year will be done over local stations 
where candidates can get free air time 
either for personal appearances or for 
the use of their ready-made films. Where 
the cost is not too high, some candidates 
will buy television time. 

But tests indicate that 20 to 40 per- 
sons will watch comedians and 10 will 
watch a news program for every one who 
will watch a politician. This means that 
the candidates have to use all sorts of 
gimmicks to get their messages across. 

In an effort to sneak their vote appeal 
over before television watchers can cross 
the living room and turn the knob, some 
politicians are devising 30-second films 
that can be spotted on local stations be- 
tween regular programs. Their big prob- 
lem here is to keep from sounding like a 
beer advertisement. 

Straight speeches have little appeal. 
Senators Taft, of Ohio, Millard Tydings, 











TARGETS FOR CANDIDATES 
Gimmicks may be necessary to capture the TV audience 


of Maryland, and others, even in rade 
talks, are using the interview technig 
to achieve an air of informality. Y 
radio brought to the Senate such men q 
Glen H. Taylor, the banjoist from Idahg 
and W. Lee O’Daniel, the flour salesm 
from Texas, television offers a chance fy 
a buck-and-wing artist or a Miss Amerig 

But production costs run high for tel 
vision. The Taft film was made ong 
experimental basis and did not cost mué 
Neither did one the Democrats mg 
early this year to document Presidg 
Truman’s message on the state of # 
union. Normal production costs can 
held under $500 or can go to $1 5004 
more for a 15-minute film. 

It is much like producing a movie sho 
or a documentary film. Any frills that a 
added cost money. Music, professiog 
announcers and directors, script writen 
scenery, extra cameras for angle shot 
all of these come high. As they are addeg 
the costs rise. But so, presumably, do 
the entertainment value. 

Members of Congress are approachin 
the cost problem through the idea of @ 
operative action, just as they have dom 
with respect to radio. Studios and 
cording equipment have been set un il 
the congressional office buildings, manng 
by a professional staff. The staff is pai 
a regular salary, but members of Co 
gress lease the equipment. 

Almost half the members of Congreg 
are using radio regularly. They will } 
the air waves hard in their campaign. B 
using the congressional facilities at ¢ 
rates, it costs them only $3.50 a disk! 
make transcriptions to be sent back 
local radio stations and used in free timé 
From 800 to 900 of these recordings a 
sent out each week. Some members sei 
the talks to 40 or 50 radio stations. Ong 
member has 72 stations on his list. 7 

Present plans contemplate equippifl 
the congressional studios for producif 
television film and sound tracks, with 
perhaps, the development of a library 
recorded sound effects. It is estimate 
that a four-minute film can be produce 
for members for a minimum of $16 
each sound track when this is complete 
The facilities will be available to all met 
bers of Congress, but not to their politi¢ 
opponents back home. 

This will work to the advantage of # 
man who happens to be in Congress. 
will cost him only about half as much 
produce sound film for television bros 
casts as it costs his opponent who mu 
pay full rates for it to private firms. 

Politicians are filling the air with fig 
ures and voices asking for votes. B 
this is only a warm-up for 1952, whe 
the big events of the presidential cam 
paign will be heard and seen. And cant 
paign costs, which already reach into 
millions, will climb to new peaks. 
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At the height of the season, did you ever count the 
Cadillacs on Lincoln Road, in Miami Beach—or at 
the Homestead, in Virginia—or on the approaches to 
any of America’s most exclusive vacation spots? If 
you have, you must already know that the Cadillacs 
frequently outnumber them all! . . . Here is statistical 
testimony that people whose means permit them to 


choose their motor cars without restriction—make 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR 
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Jewels by Trabert & Hoeffer— Mauboussin 


Cadillac their overwhelming choice And yet—the 
lower-priced Cadillacs actually cost less to buy than 
the highest-priced models of numerous other cars. 
And Cadillac’s service and operating economy com- 
pare most favorably with that of any car you would 
care to buy.... Have you driven a 1950 Cadillac? If 
not, your dealer will gladly arrange for the most 


thrilling road demonstration you have ever known. 


MOTORS CORPORATION 
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ALCOA ALUMINA 





Successful ceramic manufacturers use ALCOA Alumina 
to improve the quality of their products. They know 
that by adding this uniformly pure, highly inert aluminum 
oxide to their mixes, they make their products better . . . 
stronger ... more resistant to heat and mechanical shock. 


These leading companies know, too, that ALCOA 
Alumina makes glass sparkle brighter . . - gives glazes 
more impact resistance... makes abrasives cut faster 

- increases the electrical resistance of porcelain 
insulators... And refractory manufacturers know 
that even a little ALCOA Alumina makes a whale of a 
difference in the high-temperature performance of fire 
brick and other refractory products. 


These are just a few of the ways ALCOA Alumina 
helps make good products better. It can do the same 
for you! We'll gladly furnish you with complete 
information. Write to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, CHemicats Division, 601F Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


3] ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS + CALCINED ALUMINAS * HYDRATED 
ALUMINAS * TABULAR ALUMINAS LOW SODA ALUMINAS 
ALUMINUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM 
ACID FLUORIDE + FLVOBORIC ACID * CRYOLITE > GALLIUM 
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ARMS TO STOP RUSSIA IN EUROPE 


What the Newest Weapons Actually Can Do 


Here is the full, authentic re- 
port on new U. S. weapons; all 
S that can be told now. 

New-type tanks, antitank 
shells, antiaircraft weapons, a 
few others are at hand. Fancy 
guided missiles are not yet here. 

This memo gives the real story 
of 1950 weapons, after claims 
and guesses on the future pros- 
pects are stripped away: 


With mobile forces adequately sup- 
ported by tactical air power, new anti- 
tank weapons, strategic bombers and 
missiles with atomic warheads, the 
Atlantic Treaty powers are now be- 
lieved ready to hold Western Europe 
against Russia. The job can be done 
with far fewer divisions than formerly 
would have been the case. 

Western forces already are assigned 
defensive positions behind good obstacles 
—streams or ranges of mountains in Eu- 
rope—which will compel the enemy to 
concentrate his forces in order to get 
across. As soon as he concentrates, there 
will be good targets for attack with 
atomic bombs and with newer weapons 
being developed at this time. 

Antitank weapons. Decision is that 
it would be a mistake to try to match the 
number of tanks of a possible enemy. 
Russia has about 40,000, most of them 
from World War II; U.S. has about 
6,000. The cost of trying to catch up 
would be high and the tanks built might 
be outmoded when it came time to use 
them. Instead, the West is concentrating 
on antitank weapons. Its forces are well 
on the road to being able to knock out 
enemy tanks readily. 

There have been great advances in de- 
veloping further the hollow-type shell, 
which both Germans and Allies were 
using against tanks at the close of the 
war. In contrast with the conventional 
shell, which is packed with explosive, 
this shell has less explosive in its para- 
bola-shaped interior. But while its range 
and accuracy are less, it has greater 
ability to penetrate armor. This is the 
“shaped charge” idea. 

Main shortcoming of this shell has 
been the fact that, unlike the conven- 
tional type, it is not accurate when ro- 
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tated. Accuracy now is being increased 
through the use of tail fins. 

The hollow-type shell can be fired 
from a light tube, such as a bazooka, or 
from other recoilless weapons. Two men 
can carry the tube and the mount of the 
antitank weapon now developed. The 
weapon is both light and comparatively 
cheap. There will be two sizes. It is being 
made now in 75-mm. caliber and is being 
developed in 105 mm. 

Another development is called squash- 
head ammunition. This is a shell with a 
thin wall. It cannot force a hole through 
armor, but upon impact it creates a ter- 
rific shock so as to disable the men inside 
a tank. This new type of ammunition is 
cheap and can be fired from standard- 
type artillery. 


Antiaircraft weapons. Several new 


types are under development. The 
90-mm. and 120-mm. antiaircraft cannon, 
which U. S. was using late in the war, are 
still good against slow, high bombers, but 
useless against high-speed aircraft. This 
weakness now is being overcome through 
use of new fire-control equipment, radar 
to pick up and track hostile aircraft, and 
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RECOILLESS WEAPON 


. .. greater ability to penetrate armor 


devices to transmit firing data to the guns. 
It will still take a little time to take out 
the bugs. The equipment being devel- 
oped is complicated and expensive. First 
purchase for actual use by troops will be 
made this year. 

But low-flying aircraft cannot be 
picked up by radar. To combat attack 
from low levels, the Army is developing 
a multiple-mount gun called a “stinger.” 
It has a high rate of fire and the ability 
to track fast-moving aircraft. A 40-mm. 
stinger is in existence. Work is being done 
on a faster 60-mm. model. 

To combat aircraft in the fighter-bomb- 
er area, flying at relatively low altitudes, 
U.S. has developed a 75-mm. gun called 
the “skysweeper,” which can follow a fast 
plane and can fire at a high rate of speed. 
Although all field tests have not vet been 
completed, the Army is buying some of 
these guns now, because it feels the need 
for them is imperative. 

Against high-altitude bombers, the 
really effective new weapons are to be 
rockets and guided missiles. The newest 
rocket AA gun is effective at 60,000 feet 
of altitude. Although not highly accurate, 
it can cover a large area, it can be 
fired rapidly and it is chean. It 
can shoot higher and faster than 
the 120-mm. antiaircraft gun. 

The guided-missile wea~ ons are 
being designed to seek out enemy 
bombers at a distance and shoot 
them down before they come into 
sight. Some elements of these mis- 
siles have been tested, but the 
complete weapon is not yet in the 
testing stage. 

Defense officials don’t pretend 
that antiaircraft weapons alone 
will protect a city or area from 
bomber attack. The idea is that 
U.S. planes should intercept Rus- 
sian bombers well to the north- 
east or northwest of the U.S. in 
case an attack comes. But, because 
of weather conditions or the dis- 
persion of those ‘bombers, some 
may get through and attempt to 
knock out such cities as New York, 
Detroit or Pittsburgh. It is the job 
of rockets and guided missiles to 
knock down enemy bombers that 
get past the interceptors. 

In a matter of a few years, U.S. 
will have a good defense of guided 
missiles against high-speed bomb- 
er attack. At present, the only 
planes the Russians have that are 
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INNOVATIONS IN AIR-BORNE MANEUVERS 


V>. 


e. 
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Tanks, trucks and artillery can now be dropped into a battle area by parachute 


capable of carrying atom bombs are 
copies of our slow B-29. 

Guided missiles. Production is about 
to start on the first guided missiles for 
actual use by troops. These are antiair- 
craft types, to be fired from the ground. 
The Navy is planning to convert two 
cruisers and a number of smaller craft 
to guided-missile ships so that these 
weapons can be fired from shipboard as 
well. Other types of missiles are well 
along in the development stage. 

Intensive research is being done on a 
missile that will carry an atomic war- 
head and, in effect, deliver an atom bomb 
from a point hundreds of miles away. 

Long-range guided missiles, designed 
to deliver bombs across oceans, are be- 
ing developed faster than had been ex- 
pected, but they are still well in the 
future as far as production is concerned. 

Missiles that can be launched from 
aircraft, and controlled from those air- 
craft as they fly hundreds of miles to the 
target, are getting special attention. 
They are expected to be in production 
years before really long-range missiles, 
and would combine the long range of 
big bombers with the speed of supersonic 
missiles over the target area. Small ver- 
sions of this missile already are in the 
testing stage. 

Target-seeking devices are being built 
into these test models. With these de- 
vices, operating by radar, the missiles 
will be “pulled” unerringly to the targets, 
and thus can be far more accurate than 
conventional bombs. 

Tanks. Three new types of tank are 
being developed for U.S. ground forces. 
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The Army at present still is equipped 
with World War II tanks only. Some of 
the Patton type are being improved by 
the installation of better transmissions 
and fire control, but these tanks are not 
good enough. 

U.S. has developed and is now pro- 
ducing a light tank that is considered the 
best in the world. This tank is highly 
maneuverable—tank men call it agile. It 
has an excellent transmission. Its fire- 
control equipment is so good that it can 
hit a target by firing only two rounds of 
ammunition. That is important because, 
in a fight between two tanks, the one 
that gets the first hit is likely to win. Use 
of a fluid-drive transmission avoids the 
pauses which are usually necessary for 
changing gears in a tank, and which 
make a tank easier to hit. 

This year the Army is buying a new 
medium tank for test purposes. It is also 
getting a few heavy tanks for testing. But 
Army officials don’t intend to buy large 
quantities of these tanks unless they are 
convinced by new developments that we 
need them. 

Airborne equipment. For the first 
time, it now appears possible to drop 
tanks, trucks and artillery into the battle 
area by parachute. There are two very 
promising types of transport planes de- 
signed for this purpose—the C-119, which 
can carry a 155-mm. gun or a 2%-ton 
truck, and the C-124, which can carry 
a light tank. Because of their weight, 
these planes need very firm runways. 
The Army is working with the Air Force 
to develop a tractor-type wheel that will 
reduce the stress on runways. 


Air-borne outfits already have dropped 
jeeps, 155-mm. guns and ammunition. 
It is just a matter of time before they are 
able to drop even heavier equipment. 

Divisions needed. With all this new 
equipment, a reasonably small number of 
divisions can stop the Russians in \Vest- 
ern Europe. It now is considered to be 
within the military capacity of West- 
em Europe to provide those divisions 
without resortimg to the use of Ger 
man troops. 

War industry. The Russians. with 
the help of German technicians, are 
making some progress in building up in- 
dustry to a level able to support a major 
war. But the West is far ahead, and is 
likely to stay ahead. U.S. and other At 
lantic Treaty powers outproduce Russia 
and her satellites 4 to 1 in steel, 5 to 1 in 
electric power, 7 to 1 in petroleum. De- 
fense planners believe that, if the West 
can hold on until the first phase of a war 
is over, its edge in war industry will de- 
termine the long-range outcome. The 
West has the head start in atomic weap- 
ons. Russia won’t start a war until she has 
a backlog of atomic weapons, and it is 
almost certain she does not have one now. 
So Western production of atomic weap- 
ons provides a short-run deterrent, while 
Western production in other fields pro- 
vides a long-run deterrent. 

Defense costs. Development of new 
weapons means that coming military 
budgets will go up, not down. Ultimately, 
these things will save money by giving 
more defense per dollar, but in the de- 
velopment stage they will cost more 
money. 
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THE AUTOS OF TOMORROW 


Preview of plans for new cars 
shows what to expect in 1951. 
Some changes, not all, will show 
up late this year. 

More power, more driving ease 
are coming in most makes. Big- 
gest body change is the shift to 
hard-top convertibles. 

Makers are getting set to in- 
vade the low-price field, once 
demand slackens. But no new 
midget cars are in sight yet. 


DETROIT 


Automobile manufacturers are plan- 
ning for the day when they will have 
to coax buyers into showrooms. The 
design lofts, engineering workrooms 
and tool and die shops in this motor 
city are in a fever of activity to pre- 
pare the car of tomorrow. Some of 
the results will be apparent late this 
year, more will come in 1951. 

At the moment Detroit is engaged in 
the greatest production boom of all time 
and auto firms are selling cars as fast as 
they make them. But no one expects this 
dizzy pace to continue for long. So every 
manufacturer is working hard to get set 
for the competitive market that is ex- 
pected to develop next year and later. 

A preview of automobile drawing 
boards and design shops shows these 
things in sight: 

Avtomatic transmissions eventu- 
ally are to become standard equipment 
on all cars. All manufacturers are agreed 
on this. But the switch from the manual 
to the automatic types is to be gradual. 
It probably will be five years or more 
before the manual shift is completely 
abandoned. 

Adoption of the automatic equipment, 
however. is accelerating Ford and Mer- 
cury will install their first automatic trans- 
missions on 1951 models, due in October 
and November. These will be an entirely 
new type. General Motors Corp., which 
pioneered this development, also has a 
new type of automatic transmission in 
the works. Chrysler Corp. and most other 
manufacturers are working steadily to 
improve transmissions. 

Automatic transmissions will continue 
to be offered optionally to next year’s car 
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Reported from DETROIT 


buyers, but they will be available on al- 
most all makes of passenger cars. The 
change from manual to automatic equip- 
ment is bringing about new designs in 
automobile engines. The automatic trans- 
mission requires more power, and manu- 
facturers are moving to meet this need. 

Higher-compression engines, new 
in design and more powerful than present 
engines, are being tested and perfected 
by most manufacturers. This develop- 
ment promises to be the most important 
change in car designs over the next 18 
months. This is the period when manu- 
facturers will make their bids for public 
favor with 1951 and 1952 model cars. 

Facts about new engines usually are 
held “top secret” by manufacturers, but 
some details have become known. 

Chrysler reportedly is to introduce a 
new engine, yielding 20 to 30 per cent 
more power, possibly as early as the 1951 
model change. In accordance with pre- 
vious practice, it is expected that this 
engine will be installed first on higher- 
priced Chrysler models, sometime later 
on cars in other Chrysler lines—De Soto, 
Dodge and Plymouth. 

General Motors is scheduling a high- 
compression engine, probably for Buicks 
and Pontiacs. These cars are expected to 
be on the market in November and De- 





cember. Cadillac and Oldsmobile already 
have more powerful engines than the 
usual type. 

An engine change-over also is planned 
in the 1952 models of the Ford Motor 
Co., probably to be presented late in 
1951. These higher-powered engines are 
to go into one or more of the company’s 
three lines—Lincolns, Mercurys and 
Fords. In preparation for the change, 
Ford is building new engine plants in 
Cleveland and Detroit. 

In general, the new engines 
planned represent only a gradual ap 
proach to the genuine high-compression 
power plant that uses only aviation gas 
oline and, when adapted to cars, is ex 
pected to reduce gasoline consumption 
by as much as a third. This type of en 
gine must await increased production of 
high-octane aviation gasoline. The new 
types, however, are designed to operate 
with greater efficiency on present grades 
of gasoline and to take full advantage 
of the gradual increase in octane rating. 
The change, basically, is being made to 
adapt the engine of a car to the new 
types of transmission. 

Another shift in engine 
toward the V-8 type of motor. This trend 
is definite and is expected to be speeded 
as engines are built to use top-grade 


now 
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TESTING A NEW ENGINE 
Ahead: more power, less gas consumption 
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AUTOMOBILE SHOWROOM 
Someday buyers will have to be coaxed 


motor fuel. Meanwhile, manufacturers 
are continuing to increase the compres- 
sion of straight-eight engines and are 
improving the six-cylinder types. 

Major body change is the introduc- 
tion of more hard-top convertible types. 
The 1951 models will offer many more 
cars of this design. The stvle has caught 
the public fancy. It combines the smart 
appearance of the convertible with safety 
and a minimum of upkeep. 

This body style has spread through all 
General Motors lines, with special em- 
phasis on Buick. Hard tops also are of- 
fered by Chrysler, De Soto, Dodge and 
Kaiser-Frazer and are about to be intro- 
duced by Ford, Mercury, and Lincoln. In 





the last year, when hard-top models were 
produced with standard rather than lux- 
ury equipment and were priced some- 
what lower than sedans, buyers scram- 
bled for them. 

Most General Motors lines are ex- 
pected to have considerable changes in 
body design on 1951 and 1952 models, 
but Chrysler and Ford are not expected 
to present any radical changes in body 
design. 

Competition in lower-priced lines is 
to be more intense in the period ahead. 
More than half of all car buying is con- 
centrated in lower-priced models and 
manufacturers are moving into this mar- 
ket. Nash and Studebaker have brought 
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PLANNING PLANT PRODUCTION 
Retooling programs begin to show results 
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out cars that compete in price with 
Chevrolet, Ford and Plymouth, the lead. 
ers in the low-priced field. 

Kaiser-Frazer will bid for this market 
with a new car, to begin production 
June 30. This model will be somewhat 
smaller than other makes and will give 
the buyer a choice of a four or six. 
cylinder engine. The price is undisclosed, 
but it is expected to be lower than other 
cars. In general, however, automobile 
prices are expected to stay close to the 
current level. 

Other manufacturers may move into 
the lower-priced field by stripping down 
their present models and dropping prices. 
Automotive engineers say there is plenty 
of opportunity to reduce prices by elimi- 
nating various luxury features. 

The really small car—patterned after 
some European makes—is nowhere in 
sight. The two-passenger Nash 36-horse- 
power model has been pushed aside for 
this year, at least. Each of the Big Three 
manufacturers has small cars in the model 
stage but has no plans to put them in 
production. 

Scarcity of new cars, meanwhile, is 
somewhat surprising to manufacturers 
who are producing at the rate of 10 mil- 
lion cars a year. They doubt that this 
rate can be maintained, but the demand 
for cars is greater now than in either 
1948 or 1949. 

A wait for delivery of a new car is 
about as common today as it was in the 
early postwar years, although the delay 
is not quite so long. Car buyers have to 
wait from three to six months to get de- 
livery on low and medium-priced models 
in New York and many other areas. One 
Cincinnati businessman ordered a Cadil- 
lac in January for September delivery 
and now complains that his dealer insists 
on an even longer wait. 

In the present situation, there is no 
need to emphasize model changes and 
improvements in cars. People seem to be 
quite satisfied with present styles. But 
auto makers are convinced that the pres- 
ent. situation is highly temporary. None 
expects the industry to produce more 
than 7 million cars this year and most 
think output will drop to 6 million or less 
in 1951. 

It is the future market that is prompt 
ing the industry to plan improved auto- 
matic transmissions, more powerful en- 
gines, and new styling. The industry is 
preparing for the time when customers 
will have to be attracted to dealers 
showrooms and persuaded to buy cats. 
That is why auto companies have put 
millions of dollars into tooling programs 
to produce improved models. 

The new cars, beginning late this year 
and continuing in 1951, will show the 
results of the activity now going on in 
Detroit’s design shops. 
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Coming—Summers Without Pain 
Drugs Lick Hay, Tick, Undulant, Rabbit Fevers 


New treatments for old ills are 
coming thick and fast. No cure- 
all is in sight, but new drugs 
work wonders in some cases. 

Tick fever can be licked. So can 
some types of tuberculosis. There 
is new hope for victims of arthri- 
tis, hay fever, undulant fever, a 
host of other stubborn diseases. 

Many drugs are still in the test 
stage. But research is giving doc- 
tors a whole array of new weap- 
ons for war on sickness. 


Hay fever, tick fever, arthritis, un- 
dulant fever, virus pneumonia, tuber- 
culosis—a whole range of diseases, 
allergies and other ailments—are being 
alfected by a procession of new drugs. 

Antibiotics continue to be the most sen- 
sational of the drug families. Antihista- 
mines, effective against many allergies, 
are being questioned as a cure for com- 
mon colds. Hormones are coming more 
and more into the picture, with poten- 
tialities that may be revolutionary. 

Some dramatic recoveries, some fail- 
ures are continuing to show up in use of 
the new drugs. The individual, always 
susceptible to some ailment, needs to 
keep up with the procession through 
periodic progress reports. 

Antihistamines at this time of the 
vear are taking on special interest for 
millions who suffer from allergies and 
summer colds. The prospect is that con- 
sumers will spend nearly 100 million 
dollars this year on antiallergy drugs. 

Hay fever. This year’s victims will find 
many more antihistamine drugs to test, 
many of them less expensive as well. 
Testing should be done under direction 
of doctors, though. Many people will get 
unpleasant reactions if they try to experi- 
ment on their own. Others will have trou- 
ble finding the right antihistamine drug 
among the dozens now available. Still 
other persons will find that for them the 
antihistamines provide no relief. 

Summer colds. No cold cure is in 
sight—at least, none that can be proved 
effective. Effect of the antihistamines on 
colds remains a matter of hot dispute. 
The top Army medical board discounts 
these drugs approximately 100 per cent. 
A U.S. Public Health Service doctor 
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finds them approximately 100 per cent 
effective, if given early enough. And so 
it goes. New tests show nothing conclu- 
sive to the individual sufferer. When he 
gets a summer cold, he will have to de- 
cide for himself. 

Poison ivy. Victims of poison ivy fre- 
quently will get relief through antihista- 
mines. If pills or capsules give only partial 
relief, perhaps a new wrinkle—a calomine- 
and-benadry1 lotion—will do the rest. 

Hives. People who are allergic to such 
summer favorites as strawberries can try 
the fruit again this summer if they keep 


These cures often are coming just in time 
to stop a sharp rise in the incidence of 
particular diseases. Undulant fever is 
one of these. 

Antibiotics are the wonder-drug fam- 
ily working most of these cures. Dozens 
of diseases already have vielded to these 
drugs made from chemicals that are pro- 
duced by microbes. New and more pow- 
erful antibiotics still are being added to 
the doctor's arsenal. 

Tick fever. This disease, also known as 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever, now is a 
sure and easy mark for at least two of 
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TICK 


Fewer fevers 


antihistamines handy. Hives, as well as 
other local swellings, are the best target 
of all for these drugs. 

Asthma. Sufterers from the type of 
asthma that is caused by air-borne pollen 
will often get relief from the growing 
family of antihistamines. Chronic victims 
of bronchial asthma, though, will be dis- 
appointed in most cases. The drugs rare- 
ly help that ailment. 

Other allergies. Some other types of 
allergy problems, too, are untouched by 
antihistamines. Few of the skin diseases, 
for example, are relieved. The type of 
hay fever that plagues the victim the 
year round is seldom relieved. Still, mil- 
lions of individuals will get relief this 
summer through use of antihistamines. 

In other health fields, as well, new 
drugs are working miraculous cures. 





RAGWEED 
Fewer sneezers 


the fabulous antibiotics—aureomycin and 
chloromycetin. For parents who wonder 
why the doctor still orders tick shots for 
their children, the answer is that the doc- 
tor figures an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. There is no doubt 
that this disease, once frequently fatal, 
can be cured by the antibiotics. 

Undulant fever. For this relapsing 
fever, the newer antibiotics may have 
arrived just in time. Recently, doctors 
have predicted that undulant fever 
would become the country’s No. 1 com- 
municable disease. But today chloromy- 
cetin is being used to clear up the infec- 
tion. Now a new antibiotic, terramycin, 
gives promise of another undulant-fever 
cure. 

Rabbit fever. Hunters this vear will 
have less to fear from tularemia. Strep- 
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tomycin knocks the disease out in days, 
where once it took months to run its 
course. 

Tuberculosis. New and helpful anti- 
biotics, it now appears likely, are to join 
the fight against tuberculosis. Until re- 
cently, the first effective weapon against 
the “white plague”—streptomycin—had 
major limitations. The germs sooner or 
later worked up a resistance to it. Now, 
however, doctors are using a new drug 
that weakens the germ in this respect. At 
the same time, research scientists are 
testing a brand-new antibiotic that is 
counted on to take up the fight against 
tuberculosis when streptomycin loses its 
effectiveness. Viomycin, it is hoped, will 
be a big factor in the fight. 

Other diseases. More and more ail- 
ments are yielding to the newer and 
more powerful antibiotics. Virus pneu- 
monia responds to several of these drugs 
—aureomycin, neomycin, perhaps terra- 
mycin—with the result that scientists hope 
that still other virus diseases will sur- 
render in the months ahead. 

Hormone chemicals, meanwhile, 
look more and more like the key to the 
biggest mystery in medical science—the 
process of aging and the diseases that 
kill or disable most people after 40 or 50. 

Arthritis. New developments are com- 
ing steadily in the fight against arthritis. 
The star of the hormone family—ACTH— 
still is in the clinical stage, not available 
yet for general use in treatment. But new 
processes are being worked out that per- 
mit far greater quantities to be pro- 
duced. 

Success is reported, too, in breaking 
ACTH down into fractions that may 
yield the simpler chemical that really 
does the trick against arthritis. Result 
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Not enough ACTH yet to supply drugstores 


may be easy treatment without anv of 
ACTH’s undesirable side effects. 

Now hormones and related chemicals 
also are being reported. Synthetic preg- 
nenolone is shown to work nearly as well 
on arthritis as ACTH. Advantages in- 
clude the fact that pregnenolone can be 
made _ synthetically in relatively large 
amounts at low cost. It also has not pro- 
duced undesirable side effects, so far. 

Other newly tried hormone substances 
are giving promise in the fight against 
arthritis. Progesterone is one, estradiol 
another. None of these new chemicals 
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ANTIBIOTICS ARE BIG BUSINESS 
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UITARIES INTO AID FOR ARTHRITICS 


halts the course of arthritis in as large « 
proportion of patients as ACTH. Yet 
they offer other advantages that are ab- 
sent in ACTH. The new arthritis drugs 
are not to be had on prescription vet 
They must be further proven, then pro- 
duced in volume. 

immediate outlook is one that al: 
ready is spectacularly improved over the 
situation of a few years ago. The bene- 
fits are to take on real meaning in the 
months just ahead for millions of indi- 
viduals who suffer from ailments that 
plague the vacation weeks. 
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Streptomycin in quantity production 
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POLAND: LITTLE RUSSIA BY 1960 


Communists are sealing off 
Poland from the rest of the world, 
forcing all Poles to face east to 


Moscow. 
Here is the story of how the 


Communist take-over operates. 

Robert Kleiman, U.S. News & 
World Report Regional Editor in 
Central Europe, has just come out 
of Poland with this on-the-ground 
report of what is going on in 
that country. 


WARSAW 

Behind a tightened Iron Curtain, 
the "Communists are hurrying up the 
job of making Poland over into a 
small-scale model of Russia. And they 
are encountering practically no _ re- 
sistance from the Poles. The reason is 
that the people, on the surface, are 
better off now than they have been for 
a long time. 

The few remaining ties with the United 
States and other Western countries are 
being cut, one by one. Government con- 
trol is being speeded up. Russian methods 
of prizes and penalties are being applied 
to labor. Pressure is increasing on the 
Catholic Church. Polish Communists who 
are lukewarm toward Moscow are being 
thrown out of the Government and the 
Army. Russian officers are moving in. 

A visitor to Poland is impressed by the 
changes of a few months. In every field, 
a major overhauling is under way in the 
Communist program for Eastern Europe's 
largest, most populous and_ potentially 
strongest industrial nation. The new cam- 
paign was ordered by the Kremlin, but it 
is being run by Poles. Although most 
Poles remain Catholic, anti-Communist 
and anti-Russian, there is little grumbling 
among them. And the Communists in the 
Government believe they are so strong 
that they need not fear the occasional 
voices of complaint. 

Life in Poland, in outward appear- 
ance, seems to be improving. 

Jobs and food are plentiful. There is 
work for everyone. Rationing has ended. 
The stores are well stocked with cloth- 
ing and household goods, even though 
quality is not always the best. Except for 
housing in several of the war-damaged 
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Reported from WARSAW 


cities, living standards for both workers 
and peasants are better now than they 
were before the war. 

Industrial production is 75 per cent 
above prewar output, helped along by the 
coal mines and factories taken over from 
Germany. 

Farm output is 20 per cent above the 
years before the war, on a per capita 
basis. This year it is being boosted by 
the best harvest in many vears. Poland’s 
famous hams are being sold once more to 
such faraway places as Britain and the 
United States. 

Scars of war are being wiped away by 
a massive reconstruction program. All 
Poles, Communists and non-Communists, 
are proud of the rebuilding that the Gov- 
ernment is accomplishing in Warsaw. 

German armies smashed 835 per cent of 
the city and the Nazis predicted that it 
would never live again. But Warsaw is 
alive now. Its population is back to 
half what it was before the war—nearly 
650,000. The city is growing almost 
visibly. Building after building rises amid 
scaffoldings, swirls of dust and the in- 
cessant, 24-hour pounding of hammers. 

Regardless of how they feel about poli- 
tics, most Poles regard the new Warsaw 
as a symbol of the vitality, courage and 
resourcefulness of their Government. As 
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A CITY COMES TO 


an American diplomat, stationed in the 
city, remarked: 

“The most frightening thing about 
Communism in Poland is that it works!” 

How it works is being changed now. 
Poland is learning that Russia can de- 
liver a country-wide crackdown behind 
the Iron Curtain when Moscow gives the 
word. Until recently, the Communists 
moved slowly. Large industries have been 
nationalized and the Government has 
gained control of finance, labor. raw 
materials and trade, but it all was done 
cautiously and gradually. 

Until a year ago, two thirds of the re- 
tail trade remained in private hands. Al- 
most 90 per cent of the farms were pri- 
vately owned. Instead of using strongarm 
methods to boost output, the Government 
used the economic incentive of higher 
prices. Tax rebates, credits, tractors and 
other incentives were provided to make 
collective farming more attractive. 

Now, however, more than 60 per cent 
of the country’s retail trade is in Gov- 
ernment hands and the rest is to be taken 
over. A propaganda campaign is on to get 
the peasants used to the idea of collec- 
tivization. The organization of collective 
farms is being stepped up. 

The pace for creating collective farms, 
patterned on those of Russia, is to be 
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LIFE AGAIN 
. amid swirls of dust and incessant hammering 
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TRACTOR FACTORY 
Key to collectivization 


fixed largely by the supply of tractors. As 
the Communists see it, there is little 
point in pooling land in large acreages 
unless machinery is available to boost 
the output from that land. At present, 
Poland has only 14,000 tractors and her 
plants are turning out only 2,000 new 
ones a year. 

Imports from Russia are counted on to 
lift the total tractor supply to 19,000 by 
the end of this year. By 1955—the end 
of Poland’s Six Year Plan—the country 
expects to have 65,000 tractors on the 
farms and to be making new machines 
at the rate of 10,000 a year. Even at that 
rate, Poland’s Communists believe it will 
take them at least until 1960 to collec- 
tivize farms completely. 

Collective farming is the key to Po- 
land’s major goal, industrialization. In- 
dustrial output must be raised 85 per 
cent, under the Six Year Plan. Poland’s 
small, independent farms will be unable 
to feed the expanding cities, the Com- 
munists say, until they are merged into 
big, mechanized farms. 

Two years ago, the hint of collectiviza- 
tion of farming by a Communist leader 
set off a wave of passive resistance among 
the peasants that resulted in large-scale 
slaughter of livestock and a year-long 
meat shortage. There is no sign of such 
resistance now. 

Opposition to the Communist pro- 
gram, where it exists, seem to be weak 
and unorganized. Opposition parties long 
since have been wiped out. The armed 
underground, once fairly strong, has been 
reduced to a few small bands. Occasional 
incidents of sabotage occur, but they are 
not part of an organized campaign. 

One sign that opposition to Commu- 
nist rule no longer is regarded as a threat 
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is the fact that Russia’s forces inside Po- 
land have been reduced drastically. The 
Russian army is down from 300,000 men 
in 1946 to 60,000 now. These troops are 
kept on the German border for the most 
part, guarding communications. Russian 
soldiers are seen rarely in Polish cities. 

Transforming Poland into a carbon 
copy of Russia, the process now going on, 
is leading to many changes in the day- 
to-day life of the country. A major effort 
is being made, at Moscow’s direction, to 
alter the thinking of Poland’s people by a 
flood of propaganda that flows directly 
opposite to public opinion. 

Pressure on the Catholic Church, the 
last non-Communist-run organization in 
the country, is being intensified. Every 
newspaper except two Church organs 
tells readers regularly that the Pope, 
whom most Poles recognize as_ their 
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FARM OUTPUT IS UP 
Polish hams are once more available 


spiritual leader,- is an “instrument of 
American imperialism.” 

Another new propaganda drive is try- 
ing to force the Poles to accept the idea 
of a rearmed East Germany as their ally. 
Russia’s world strategy requires that Po- 
land renounce its traditional hatred of 
Germans who, during the war, killed off 
every fourth Pole. 

At the same time, Poles are being told 
again and again that Russia is their 
friend and the U.S. their enemy. This 
campaign is having only limited success 
so far among the older generation. But 
the propaganda line.is winning converts 
among the young people while their 
elders are intimidated into silence. 

The Russian program to pull Poland 
completely into the Soviet world is aided 
by sealing more tightly the Iron Curtain 
around Poland. Books and newspapers 





from the Western world are barred unless 
they are pro-Communist. Visa restrictions 
are closing down the flow of Westem 
visitors into the country. Police pressure 
is on to discourage Poles from associating 
with Western diplomats. Polish Commp. 
nists who resist the new line are expelled 
from the party. 

All the activities indicate that present 
changes in the life of Poland are de. 
manded by Moscow, primarily because 
of the “cold war” and the possibility that 
it might turn into a real, shooting war, 
The Communist go-slow policy, so long 
in use, was proving highly successful, 
But, from the Communist point of view, 
Poland is not prepared to fight a total 
war, if that day comes, so things are be. 
ing made to move a little faster. 

Potential centers of sabotage and anti- 
Communism exist in church groups, 
among the peasants and in what the 
Government calls “capitalist remnants” 
of private trade and small industry. Anti- 
Russian leanings of the population have 
little influence in time of peace, but they 
could hamper an all-out war effort. 

These are the problems Moscow is try- 
ing to eliminate with the new policy in 
Poland. 

The things being done are not drastic 
enough to reshape the country into a 
miniature Russia by 1955. It will take at 
least 10 years to sovietize the economy 
completely. It may take 20 years to re- 
educate the population to pro-Russian 
lines. 

But the pressures being applied from 
Moscow will enable Poland to take a 
stronger part in a total war by 1955 than 
it could now. That is why the heat is on 
and a major overhauling of Poland’s Con- 
munist program has begun. 
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CITY SHOPPERS 
Stores are well stocked 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....PARIS....-WASHINGTON....HONG KONG.... 











>> As a result of the blast against the Schuman plan by British Socialists: 
Peace in Europe appears somewhat further away, harder to get at. 
Unified Western Europe, a major aim of U.S. policy, a big reason why U.S. 
Congressmen have voted billions for Europe, has suffered a severe setback. 
Wooing of Germany, pulling her westward, is now to be still more difficult. 
And, in addition to these far-reaching consequences: French are sore. West 
Germans are indignant. West Europeans generally are shocked. U.S. officials are 
alarmed about the reaction in Congress. Europe's Socialists are further split, 
feel let down by Britain's Socialists. British press sees a blunder, a bad one. 























>> It is now a question whether the Schuman plan to pool West Europe's coal 
and steel can survive this attack by Britain's Labor Party. Soothing words by 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee soften the attack but don't retract it. Observers 
in Paris and Bonn, as in Washington, had begun to feel the Schuman plan might go 
places, might at last produce the European integration and peace most people 
wanted. France, it was thought had come up with a bright idea and a bright hope. 
But the 7,000-word blast by British Socialists dims these hopes, may wreck them. 


>> U.S. taxpayers, in particular, may be jolted by the Socialist statement. 

As America's No. 1 ally, Britain has received and spent the biggest loan 
the U.S. ever granted any nation, one for $3,750,000,000. On top of this, 
Britain has been getting the lion's share of the Marshall plan billions. 

Question in the U.S., all along, has been whether Britain was using these 
U.S. dollars for reeovery or to convert Capitalist Britain to Socialist Britain. 

Answer, apparently, is that Britain is Socialist, run on Socialist lines, 
will co-operate in a Schuman plan only if it's Socialist from stem to stern, and 
will not rest easy until European nations are at least as Socialist as Britain. 








>> So, British Laborites lay down some conditions for the Schuman plan. 
Nationalization of coal and steel in all participating countries is one such 
condition. National planning is another. Guaranteed full employment is also 
required. Socialist controls are called for over investment, trade, profits. 
Since the Schuman plan doesn't include any of these conditions, however, 
British Socialists are against it. In addition, there are these objections: 
International rule, essential if the Schuman plan is to work, might curtail 
British sovereignty, jeopardize full employment and controls inside Britain. 
Planning for private profit is contrary to Socialist doctrine. 
Trade-barrier reductions, as called for, run counter to Socialist plans. 
European unity, though a fine ideal, has a lower priority for Britain than 
(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


maintaining the sterling area, preserving the Commonwealth. These come first. 


>> In London, chief topic of conversation is whether this Labor Party blast 
actually speaks for the Labor Government. For your background..... 

Socialist theorists, not Attlee or Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin, are the 
authors of the Labor Party document. Hugh Dalton, the man who was eased out as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer after a blunder in that job, headed the drafters. 

What happened was this: Dalton and his fellow planners, alarmed by what the 
Schuman plan might do to British Socialism, decided to blast it publicly. Attlee 
knew some sort of draft was in preparaticn, but apparently was too busy to ride 
herd on it, to control its wording or timing. Bevin, ill, was not around. Dalton 
rushed the document through the party machinery, timed it to get top attention. 

On Monday, consequently, the Labor Farty denounced the Schuman plan. 

On Tuesday, the Labor Government, through Attlee, called it a great idea. 

This left Britons rubbing their eyes, asking what goes on here. 











>> Truth of the situation, as it appears in London, is as follows: 

Dalton blundered in timing, in making the Labor Party document too frank. 

Attlee has had to cover up Dalton's blunder as best he can. 

But there's no split in the Labor Party over the Schuman plan. Labor is 
against the plan as it stands. Attlee, whatever his private views, has no choice 
but to go along with the majority of his party. Official British ,position, 
thus, will continue superficially friendly, basically hostile toward the plan. 

Britain, this means, will do what she can to run Europe without getting 
involved as a full partner. Partnership is reserved for the Commonwealth. 
Toward outsiders, British economic policy will be isolationist, nationalistic. 

Politically, the Dalton blunder gives the British Conservatives plenty to 
talk about. But it's not clear they're solid for the Schuman plan, either. 





>> China's top Communist, Mao Tse-tung, making his first public speech since 
returning from Moscow, sizes up China's current situation this way: - 

Things are fine in North China and Manchuria, where the Communist Army took 
over earliest. In this part of China, 160 million Chinese are doing well. 

Things are bad in the South, where 310 million Chinese struggle to exist, 
where the Communists haven't had time to get them straightened out. 

In the North, according to Mao: Land reform is completed. Law and order 
are in effect. Living standards are going up. Unemployment has been licked. 
And the economic reconstruction of Manchuria is proceeding according to plan. 

But in the South: There are 400,000 guerrillas at large. Unemployment is a 
major problem. Land reform has bogged down. Communist progress is slow. 














>> Reports filtering into Hong Kong confirm Mao's statements, but point to 
continued trouble for the Communists in South and West China. 

Chief reason is that farmers in the South and West are still talking about 
the way their crops were taxed away by the victorious Communists. They thought 
Nationalist taxation unbearable. But Communist taxation, in some areas, took 
more food from farmers than in any year the oldest inhabitants can recall. South 
China didn't get the cautious treatment, the build-up that Mao gave the North. 

Accordingly, Mao's advice to Communists now is: Let rich peasants go on 
producing. Don't try to abolish capitalism overnight. Take it a step at a time. 
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increase 9 Million 





Decrease 2 Million 


Increase 4 Million 


Demands Rise With Age Groups: 
Toys for Young, Pensions for Old 


Census figures of 1950, when released, 
are to show that two age groups have 
made the biggest numerical gains over 
the last decade. Children under 10 and 
old people past 60 account for about 13 
million of the total population increase 
of nearly 20 million. These shifts are 
having important effects on the nation’s 
economy and way of life. 

What has been happening is re- 
vealed in the chart on this page, based 
on official figures for 1949 and unofficial 
estimates for 1950. 

The really startling rise is in the num- 
ber of children under 10. This group has 
jumped 9 million, from 21 million in 
1940 to around 30 million in 1950—for 
a gain of 41 per cent. The increase re- 
flects the wave of marriages and high 
birth rate that followed the war. 

Similarly, the number of old people 
has risen 4 million, or about 30 per cent. 
More moderate gains have been made 
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by the 20-to-39 age group, up 9 per cent, 
and the 40-to-59 group, up 16 per cent. 

One group shows a decline. Boys and 
girls ranging in age from 10 to 19 years 
are fewer by 2 million than in 1940. That 
decline results from the low birth rate 
that continued all through the depression 
years of the 1930s. 

The falling off in number of teen-agers, 
however, is far overbalanced by the in- 
crease of other groups. 

Expansion of markets for certain 
types of goods and services already is 
flowing from the rise in number of small 
children and old people. 

Families with children are in the mar- 
ket for the smaller sizes of clothing and 
shoes. They are buying tricycles, bi- 
cycles, electric trains, model airplanes— 
toys of all kinds. They need the services 
of doctors and dentists. 

More children of school age cause 
pressure for building new schools and 


Increase 4.7 Million 


Increase 4 Million 
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enlarging old ones. More teachers are 
needed in the lower grades. More school- 
books must be bought. 

As the families expand, they feel an 
urge to move to the suburbs, where the 
children have more room to play. That 
brings a demand for houses, furniture, 
autos, labor-saving devices that will take 
the place of domestic help. New subur- 
ban communities mean new stores, new 
theaters, new highways, new _ play- 
grounds and playground equipment. The 
whole economy is affected by the ex- 
istence of 9 million more little children. 

Older people, now numbering nearly 
18 million, also have special needs. Pen- 
sion plans are being expanded. Old-age 
benefits are increased. There is a demand 
for more hospitals. Doctors must give 
more attention to ailments of old age. 
Retired persons with assured incomes 
from pensions and annuities tend to 
spend their money. They want books, 
magazines, radios, television sets—if pos- 
sible, small homes of their own. 

Plans of both business and govern- 
ment, thus, are being geared to changing 
age-group patterns—especially to increased 
numbers of the very young and the old, 
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EVER before has one accounting 
N machine combined so many time- 
and-money-saving features—or made 
possible so many profit-making by- 
products of posting. 

This new National “‘Class 31” is the 
answer to the long-expressed desires of 
accountants, business men, bankers, 
and others for an accounting machine 
that would do more things automati- 
cally, thus saving more effort, saving 
more time, and further reducing costs. 

It represents many years of experi- 
ence and research, and the investment 


A FEM OF 


of millions of dollars. It is the last 
word in mechanized accounting. 
The 5 features listed below are but a 


few of the many outstanding advantages. 


They are examples to give you some 
idea of the new heights of achievement 
that have been reached in this newest 
National Accounting Machine. 

But only by an actual demonstration, 
applied to your own work, can you real- 
ize how this machine of TOMORROW 
will improve your accounting methods 
TODAY—whatever your business or 
your accounting problems. 


ITS MANY OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 


1. AUTOMATIC SELECTION AND CONTROL of more than 70 functions by 
arrangement of the posting control bars. 
SIMULTANEOUSLY ADDS AND SUBTRACTS—OR TRANSFERS BALANCES 
into any combination of totals. 
INSTANT, POSITIVE CORRECTION— in a single operation—of amounts 
entered in error in any combination of totals. 


ELECTRIFIED TYPEWRITER KEYBOARD—faster, smoother, easier opera- 
tion... uniform impressions on multiple copies... permits description 


whenever desired. 


FLUID-DRIVE CARRIAGE—travels in either direction, smoothly, at uniform 


speed. 


These—and many other time-and-money-saving features never before com- 


bined on one accounting machine—will give you amazing cost-cutting and 
profit-building benefits. See TOMORROW'S accounting machine TODAY! 
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Get the FREE 20-page booklet, “How to 
Save Money on Your Accounting,” from 
your local National representative, or 


write to the Company at Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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MORE OIL FROM ABROAD? 


AN INTERVIEW WITH B. BREWSTER JENNINGS 


President, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The oil that heats many 
homes, drives all autos and powers all wars—is 
there too much of it in this country, or not 
enough? 

Should its importing be restricted, as some are 
urging? And what effect would that have on 
world affairs? 

Also, what about gasoline prices and the Gov- 
ernment’s charges of monopoly in the industry? 

To discuss these and other questions vital to oil 
consumers, B. Brewster Jennings, president of 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., was invited to the con- 
ference rooms of U.S. News & World Report for 
the interview that follows. 








B. BREWSTER JENNINGS chose the oil business as 
a career and took a job as clerk. 

He was purchasing agent seven years later, 
head of the real estate department after two 
more, and assistant to the president 15 years after 
graduation from Yale in 1920. 

In World War II, on leave from the oil busi- 
ness, he directed tanker operations for the 
Maritime Commission and the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, and was a member of the Petroleum 
Supply and Distribution Board. His war work 
won him the Navy Cross. 

A month after he returned to Socony-Vacuum, 
in 1944, he became president. He is now 52. 
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Q At the moment there is much interest in whether 
imports of oil should be curtailed in any way. What 
is your view, Mr. Jennings? 

A We’ve given a great deal of thought to it. We 
believe that at current rates imports should not be 
curtailed, that they haven’t reached sufficient vol- 
ume to cause any serious dislocation of the domes- 
tic industry and a curtailment from these levels 
would cause a lot more damage than it would do 
good. 

Q How would they limit the import? 

A There are two methods under discussion. One 
is by a quota and the other is by a very high tariff. 
The quota would reduce the present volume of im- 
ports by more than two thirds. The tariff talked 
about now, amounting to $1.05 per barrel, would 
actually be more restrictive than the quota and would 
practically shut out all imports of oil. 

From the point of view of total supply, there would 
not be a shortage of crude oil today if imports were re- 
stricted. The principal reason why we feel we have 
to import some oil is that we never know precisely 
what the supplies are going to be in this country. 
Only two years ago we were up against it to get 
enough crude from which the products could be 
made, particularly fuel oil, to satisfy the public de- 
mand. The oil companies which have made foreign 
investments in oil production have sought a long- 
term supplemental supply to the crude which can 
be obtained from domestic sources. 

Obviously, you can’t start and stop a thing of that 
sort—you’ve got to give it some continuity. 

If the oil industry brought no oil into this country 
from the American-owned foreign concessions, I think 


{ 


it quite probable that some of these concessions ulti- 
mately might be lost to us. 

Q And, in war, you couldn't get oil there? i 

A That’s right. During the last war we weré 
heavily dependent on oil from outside the U.S. In) 
the event of a future war, there will be times when) 
supplies in particular areas of the world will acquiré} 
special importance for strategic reasons. But other’ 
countries cannot be expected to make their petroleum 
resources readily available to us in time of war unless) 
they receive fair treatment in time of peace. 

Q What is the basis for the argument that the in-| 
flux of imported oil should be retarded? 4 

A I think the primary reason that these proponents | 
of high tariffs feel the way they do is because, with’ 
the excess of produceability which we now have in th 
U.S., it is perfectly obvious that any importatio 
made are going to reduce the immediate use of do- 
mestic oil. Therefore, the individual who has a pro-) 
ducing property is currently going to take less oil? 
from it than he would get if there were less imports.) 

Q How does that differ from any of the other 
products of which we may have a surplus and on’ 
which they seek to have a protective tariff erected?™ 
Isn’t the principle about the same? 

A Yes as to the principle; but I would say this, that 
oil, being a natural resource, is in somewhat a dif- 
ferent category from manufactured articles. 

Q You mean because it can’t be replaced? 

A Yes. I think there are other considerations that” 
enter into the oil problem that do not enter into — 
straight manufacturing problems. 

Q But doesn’t the greatest demand for restriction © 
come from competing fuels, such as coal? 
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Effects on U.S. Prices . . . Consumption Still Going Up... 
How Industry Competes ... What Defense in War Requires 


" A Just recently the coal people have been advo- 
cating the restriction of oil imports. 

Q Aren’t they complaining about a surplus of oil 
because they can’t compete on the present basis? 

A Well, the coal people have suffered quite a re- 
duction in their output in the last two years. I be- 
lieve that the production of bituminous coal was 
about 27 per cent less in 1949 than it was in 1948, and 
that has hit the coal industry very hard. But it is 
misleading to place all the blame for this reduction 
on oil imports. 

We have recently attempted a study of the maxi- 
mum benefits which might accrue to the coal industry 
from the restriction of oil imports, and have esti- 
mated the maximum figure to be 9 million barrels a 
year—far below the 25 to 50 million tons a year 
claimed by some spokesmen for the coal industry. 
This small gain would hardly compensate for the 
damage to our reciprocal trade program, to our inter- 
national relations, to the conservation of our domestic 
resources and to the security of our country which 
would be caused by the enactment of restrictive 
legislation against oil imports. 

Q Since the Administration's policy of reciprocal 
trade is to rernove tariff barriers, how are these two 
things reconciled? 

A I don’t think they can be reconciled. The policy 
of our Government has been to encourage a greater 
degree of international trade by the negotiation of re- 
ciprocal trade agreements with other countries. Ob- 
viously, the high tariff which has been proposed for 
oil imports runs completely counter to that policy. 
I don’t think that our present trade program and 
either a high tariff or a quota on oil imports are rec- 
oncilable. In fact it is my belief that the bills re- 
stricting imports which have been proposed in Con- 
gress would, if enacted, cause the United States to 
violate existing trade agreements with Venezuela 
and Mexico. 


Using Up Reserves 


Q Do the tariff advocates argue that we shouldn't 
deplete our natural resources? 

A The people who are advocating a tariff really 
would force the more rapid consumption of our 
natural resources. 

Now, I don’t like to be an alarmist about the 
natural resource phase of it, and I don’t really feel 
alarmed. I think we have tremendous amounts of 
oil still to be discovered in this country. But the fact 
of the matter is that we have about one third of the 
known oil reserves of the world in the United States, 
and our country consumes about two thirds of all the 
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oil that is consumed in the world every year. So that 
to the extent that we depend entirely or very largely 
on our own reserves, we are depleting them at a 
much more rapid rate than the rest of the world is 
depleting its reserves. 

Q How does that affect the fellow who has oil to 
sell? He naturally wants protection, doesn’t he? 

A It simply means he doesn’t get his profits as 
quickly. I think that’s the most you can say about it. 
And I think, like so many questions, it isn’t a matter 
of black or white—it’s what shade of gray is the right. 
From all I can see, the domestic crude producer is 
still making a reasonable profit from his operations. 

Q Do you think it is forcing unemployment? 

A As to unemployment generally, this much is 
reasonably certain: To the extent that you reduce the 
purchasing power of Europe and South America, you 
are also going to reduce the volume of goods that we 
can sell to these people. It seems to me that what 
you would gain from import restrictions you would 
lose in other directions. 

Q Is consumption still rising? 

A Yes. This year we look for a 5 per cent or 6 per 
cent increase in consumption. The Bureau of Mines 
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now is forecasting an increase of about 7 per cent, 
whereas their previous forecast was about 3 per cent. 

Q Is it possible that the outlook for more motor 
cars which the automobile industry sees is going to 
keep that consumption curve rising still more? 

A That’s in the realm of guessworn, but I believe 
that the rate of production of automobiles is today 
far in excess of the rate of scrapping, and that’s re- 
flected in the registration figures which have been in- 
creasing ever since the end of the war. And cars are 
also being operated more miles per year. 

Q There has been a great deal of conversion among 
home owners from coal to oil and that keeps increas- 
ing, doesn’t it? 

A Well, there’s not much conversion going on now 
from coal to oil. It’s mostly in the new homes being 
built that you’re getting oil and gas. There is not a 
great deal of conversion. 

Q Is the gas end of the business going to develop 
much more? 

A Yes, we think gas is going to increase as a fuel. 
These big lines are all being projected and built. Gas 
is a wonderful fuel. 

Q Is the supply unlimited? 

A No, the supply isn’t unlimited, but the known 
gas reserves in the country are being produced at a 
rate which is about half of what the known oil re- 
serves are being produced, so that you could greatly 
increase the production of natural gas from the 
known reserves. 

Q What bearing have these new policies on na- 
tional security problems? 

A I think that is perhaps the most difficult ques- 
tion of all. Certainly access to oil supplies in areas 
other than the United States is a valuable thing to 
have in time of war. I don’t think that anybody 
would argue that. Also it is important in time of 
war that you have access to a big domestic reserve— 
it’s right there where you can lay your hands on it 
and produce it. Now I think those two things have 
got to be reconciled. 


Capacity of Foreign Fields 


Q We have alittle margin now, don’t we? 

A Well, the actual produceability in this country 
today is certainly a million barrels in excess of what 
is currently being produced. And almost unlimited 
additional amounts could be taken from these 
foreign fields if we had them. In the event of war, 
the civilian would have to be cut, of course, but that 
would be for a number of reasons. It would be due 
in part to limitations of refining capacity, transporta- 
tion capacity—there are a lot of factors. 

Q Is there any interest on the part of foreign gov- 
ernments in seeing that these imports are not cur- 
tailed? 

A There is a very definite interest—particularly 
on the part of Venezuela. 

Q If imports are curtailed would it have any effect 
on economic conditions in Venezuela? 

A It would unquestionably have a very serious 


effect on economic conditions there because the rey. 
enues that Venezuela receives from oil account for 
about 59 per cent of the total revenue of the country, 
So curtailment would be a serious thing in their na- 
tional picture. 

Q We are going out to spend some money on Point 
Four to develop countries, and then, after they have 
developed their resources and so on, is it possible we 
won't buy much from them? 

A The oil industry has already made a consider. 
able contribution to Point Four by making extensive 
investments abroad, but, as for the future, I think the 
answer to your question is that any drastic curtail- 
ment would be completely inconsistent with the Point 
Four point of view and would certainly slow up 
further investments by our industry. I would like to 
emphasize again that in my judgment this is primar- 
ily a question of degree and I just don’t think you can 
say that imports are good and therefore should be un- 
limited, or that imports are bad and _ therefore 
shouldn’t exist. 


Bigger Imports Called Feasible 


Q How much larger do you think they can grow? 

A Well it’s my view that they can go somewhat 
higher than they are now without really being exces- 
sive in the general interest. 

Q They are starting to get interested in gasoline 
prices in Congress, aren’t they? 

A Yes, they are. On this matter of gasoline prices, 
there are certain points that should be made. In the 
first place, the quality of gasoline has improved very 
materially within the past 12 months. This added 
quality costs money, and gasoline of today’s grade 
has at least half a cent’s worth of added quality a 
gallon as compared to the grade of a year ago. Also, 
as is generally known, gasoline has advanced less in 
its price index than have commodities in general. 

All during 1949 and in the early part of 1950 the 
refining segment of the industry was operating in 
the red. There was a profit in production and the 
other phases, transportation and selling or marketing. 
But the refining segment actually operated at a loss. 

Q How do you decide costs when all are divided? 

A You can’t determine the cost of a particular 
product, but if you take crude oil into your refinery at 
$2.65 a barrel and it costs you, say, 60 cents to process 
it, and then you recover less than $3.25 worth for 
everything that comes from the crude, you know 
you’re losing money. You can’t say precisely what 
the gasoline or fuel oil costs. 

Q Does that mean gasoline prices are going up? 

A At the present time I think the refining segment 
of the industry is making a modest profit. 

Q What determines whether the price goes up? 

A It’s purely a question of supply and demand 
We all supplement our own manufacture with pur- 
chases, and there are times you can buy all you want 
at whatever the price is, and other times you can’t 


get all you want at that price, and when you can't 


the price goes up. It goes up enough to induce a fel- 
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low to stretch a point and make a little more product. 
It’s a very free market. 

Q Is it reasonable to assume that demand will con- 
tinue to rise in the next few months? 

AI cannot say. The supply situation will also 
have an important bearing. Ordinarily, we try to sell 
at a price which is based on the price in the whole- 
sale markets. The wholesale market we are most in- 
terested in is the Gulf Coast market, where we buy a 
substantial quantity of products. And that material 
moves to the Atlantic seaboard. Ordinarily our price 
—the price at which we sell our dealers—is based on 
the open-market price in the Gulf. 

The argument on that market is primarily this: 
The percentage of the total supply that goes through 
that market is relatively small—it is perhaps 5 or 10 
per cent of the total—and the critics say that it isn’t 
right to base all prices on a relatively small percent- 
age of the total. Now whether that’s sound or not, I 
don’t know. You take your stock market. Nobody 
argues about the price of stock—and yet the per- 
centage of the outstanding stock that is sold is a 
minute percentage. 

There isn’t any reason why we should pay, say, 12 
cents a gallon for a marginal supply of 10 or 15 per 
cent, and then be willing to accept 8 cents or 9 cents 
for that which we make ourselves, or, conversely, if 
we could buy our marginal supply at a low price we 
wouldn’t be justified in asking the public to pay us a 
high price. 

So it all seems to be the best index you can get of 
the intrinsic worth of the material. And where your 
shortages and overages show up is, of course, in the 

open market. If you have 1,000 shares of stock and 
you want to sell 100 of them, that 100 is surplus to 
you. Some other fellow wants to buy 100 shares and 
he buys it. It’s as good an indication of an arm’s- 
length transaction value as you can get—at least so it 
seems to me. 


Interpreting Government Suits 


Q That seems to be the critical area in the indus- 
try then for price determination? 

A Yes. 

Q Are you sufficiently detached from the suits the 
Government has filed in connection with the Cali- 
fornia producers to give us an objective view of the 
importance and significance in the industry of that? 

A So far as I understand, that suit is really di- 
rected toward the disintegration of the oil companies 
on the Pacific Coast, and if it works there presum- 
ably the same kind of action will be brought else- 
where. 

If the suit is successful, you will have a disinte- 
grated oil industry, which means that you will have a 
producing segment, a refining segment, a transporta- 
tion, marketing, and other segments, each with a sep- 
arate organization and each making its own price and 
each dependent on its own resources. 

I don’t think there is any question but that under 
that system the public would pay more for its prod- 








ucts, and I also believe that under that system the 
industry would have a lot more invested in it. Over 
a period of time it would require more capital, higher 
costs, its efficiency would be less than it is today and 
I just think it would be a backward step. 

Q It would make the industry more competitive, 
wouldn't it? 

A I don’t think it would be any more competitive. 
I think today you have very active competition in all 
stages of the industry—between integrated companies 
and between smaller entities, such as jobbers, retail 
dealers and the like. 

Now our own company is a good example. We op- 
erate in many areas through our own bulk stations 
and we carry the gasoline right to the dealer and sell 
it there. In other areas we sell through jobbers, and 
we don’t have any preference as to one way of doing 
it vs. the other way of doing it. We keep analyzing all 
the time where we do business through a jobber 
whether we could do it more cheaply ourselves with 
our own plant, and where we are doing it through one 
of our own plants we keep analyzing to see if we could 
do it a little more cheaply through a jobber. 

Now that, in my judgment, is a perfectly sound, 
social way to look at the thing. If the jobber will 
do a good economic job, we will use him. If he doesn’t, 
why, we may do it ourselves. 


Value of Integration 


Q Do you think these integrated operations are de- 
fensible from an economic standpoint? 

A Oh, I am convinced they are. They wouldn’t 
exist if they were not. And another point that is fre- 
quently overlooked is that even the independent seg- 
ments are integrated through contracts to a very con- 
siderable extent. For example, a man who has his 
money purely in a refinery will have long-term ar- 
rangements with an independent oil producer to sup- 
ply the crude, and then he will have long-term ar- 
rangements with jobbers, and his arrangements will 
be of a nature where the effect is the same as integra- 
tion. And, of course, if you outlaw integration from a 
corporate point of view, it seems to me you’ve equally 
got to outlaw it from the contractual point of view. 

Q How many integrated companies would you say 
there are? 

A I know that there are over 250. 

Q So there is competition—it certainly isn’t an 
oligopoly? 

A Anyone who says there isn’t competition in the 
oil industry is crazy. I was in Texas a few weeks ago 
and I just couldn’t get over the intense competition 
there is there in oil producing, and then in, this re- 
finery business the competition is just terrific. And in 
selling—everywhere. And the competition is just as 
strong between the large companies, one against the 
other, as it is between big and small. Of all the indus- 
tries I think the oil industry is at the top of the heap 
as far as competition goes. I don’t mean by that that 
steel isn’t or something else isn’t, but I can’t imagine 
an industry more competitive than oil. 
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Governor Warren, Budget Balancer Who Outpoints a Roosevelt, 
Is Expected to Find Chances in ‘52 Best in a Liberal Sweep 


> Earl Warren, the big placid Governor 
of California, now is firmly. established 
among the top-flight candidates for the 
Republican 1952 presidential nomination. 
The recent California gubernatorial pri- 
maries put Mr. Warren in that position. 

In those elections he ran against the 
Roosevelt name, as presented by the late 
President’s son, James, and piled up a 
striking total of ballots. Each man ran in 
both Republican and Democratic pri- 
maries, an old California custom. Mr. 
Warren received a combined total of 
600,000 more votes than Mr. Roosevelt, 
although the latter won the Democratic 
nomination. 

With these figures in mind, most po- 
litical observers think Warren a cinch to 
defeat Roosevelt in the November gen- 
eral election. So, they are looking beyond 
that campaign to see how the Governor 
fits into the presidential race, to gauge 
his prospects, weigh his assets and take 
a new look at his record. 

Republican liberal. The political ob- 
servers see, first of all, a strapping, 
friendly, confident man with a vote- 
pulling personality, who has devoted his 
entire adult life to politics and public 
service. His views and attitudes are 
demonstrated by the things he has done 
in the course of that career as well as by 
his statements on issues. 

This record shows Governor Warren 
to be a Republican liberal with ideas on 


many questions that would make the’ 


die-hard conservative element of the 
party shudder. In this way, he is identi- 
fied with the group that is trying to 
liberalize the party and that recently won 
important victories in the Pennsylvania 
and Oregon primaries. 

If this element should increase its 
strength inside the party in the next two 
years, the Warren chances for the presi- 
dential nomination would be much en- 
hanced. But, as it is, he faces stiff com- 
petition from such candidates as Senator 
Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, perhaps from 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York, and from the supporters of Gen- 
eral of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

To this contest, Mr. Warren brings 
some well-defined views. 

Social services. The Governor thinks 
that if the people demand social serv- 
ices from the government, these services 
should be provided. But, he holds, the 
people should be willing to pay for them. 
He has increased old-age pensions in 
California and broadened unemployment- 
insurance coverage. He tried, unsuccess- 
fully, to install a State-wide compulsory 
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-Black Star 


. a victory that party leaders can’t ignore 


health-insurance system. Mr. Warren 
wants the Federal Social Security system 
extended. 

Budget and taxes. The Governor 
thinks such things should be paid for on 
a current basis. He is a stickler for a 
balanced budget, and has kept Cali- 
fornia’s billion-dollar budget in balance, 
despite a cut in taxes. But before federal 
taxes can be cut, he says, there should 
be not only a balanced budget but pro- 
vision for systematic debt retirement. 

Labor. Warren is for the Taft-Hartley 
law, but thinks it should be “continually 
re-examined” and amended as needs for 
amendment are shown. In past elections 
he has had AFL support, but he lost it 
to Roosevelt in the recent contest. CIO 
unions have opposed him consistently. 

Foreign affairs. Governor Warren 
has gone down the line for the bipartisan 
foreign policy and is an emphatic sup- 
porter of assistance to Europe. 

Public works and power. He favors 
publicly owned power facilities, and 
wants Western conservation and _ recla- 
mation projects to go forward not as a 


device to be held in reserve for bad 
times, but as a continuous development. 

Civil liberties. The Governor recently 
backed a racial-equality bill for the State, 
but it ran into trouble in the Legislature. 

Campaigner. The Governor has lost 
only one election; and that was in 1948 
when he was the Republican nominee for 
Vice President, with Governor Dewey 
heading the ticket. 

He is a tireless, unruffled and impres- 
sive campaigner. In the recent campaign 
he took a month off and stumped his en- 
tire State, drawing big crowds. He is 
considered an able speaker with a flair 
for introducing drolleries and understate- 
ments in a way that appeals to his 
audiences. 

In California, Mr. Warren often has 
tried to soft-pedal his Republicanism. 
Nominated by both parties in 1946, he 
has tried to give the State a nonpartisan 
administration. Thus, although Republi- 
cans might fume, he has appointed 
Democrats to high State offices. 

Because of this attitude, he turned 
down the Republican vice-presidential 
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nomination in 1944 and later displeased 
Republican national leaders because they 
thought him less helpful than he might 
have been in California. In 1948, he 
yielded reluctantly to the late-night im- 
portunings of Governor Dewey and ac- 
cepted second place on the ticket. 

He is sturdily independent, a quality 
that professional politicians usually dis- 
like. and sticks determinedly to his mid- 
road course. He has no political organi- 
zation in California, in the sense that 
such organizations are understood in big 
Eastern cities. 

The Governor. At 59, the Governor is 
in ruddy good health. Relaxed and 
friendly, he has a ready smile and a 
booming laugh, wears double-breasted 
suits and likes gaudy neckties. His prin- 
cipal recreations are reading, and frolick- 
ing with his large family. There are six 
Warren children. 

Warren reached his present position 
from humble beginnings. His father, the 
son of a Scandinavian immigrant, was a 
railroad worker, and the Governor’s boy- 
hood was pinched by poverty. Largely 
supporting himself, however, he man- 
aged to attend the University of Cali- 
fornia and its law school. 

The draft of World War I scooped him 
up, and he emerged as a first lieutenant, 
although he did not see overseas service. 
After the war his public career began 
with an appointment as deputy city at- 
torney for Oakland. Later, he became 
district attorney for Alameda County. 

As a prosecuting attorney, he was a 
whirlwind. He conducted a drive against 
bootleggers, confidence men and _ stock 
swindlers. He sent a platoon of public 
officials to jail for graft, bribery and 
theft of public funds. California became 
conscious of him, and in 1938 he ran 
successfully for the office of State at- 
torney general. 

The Warren term in this office was 
notable principally for his organization of 
the State’s civilian-defense system and his 
backing of the exclusion of Japanese from 
the Pacific Coast. In addition, after a 
series of spectacular raids and an all- 
night battle with fire hose as weapons, 
he closed four off-shore gambling ships. 

In 1942 and again in 1946, Warren 
was elected Governor. Thus, he was the 
State’s chief executive during the trying 
war and postwar eras, a period in which 
population rose from 7.7 million to 10.7 
million. One of his main talking points 
is that he brought the State through this 
period with few disruptions and that un- 
employment is not a serious problem, 
despite the closing of war industries. 

The future. All the signs point toward 
a big-majority victory over Mr. Roosevelt 
in November. That would make Gover- 
nor Warren’s candidacy for the 52 nomi- 
nation one that party leaders could not 
ignore. Warren, the liberal Republican, 
obviously must be considered a strong 
factor in the contest. 
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You make short work of unfinished 
work when you go Pullman. 


You just ask your porter to bring a 
table and, presto, your Pullman accom- 
modations become practically an office 
on wheels. As you button up your work 
quickly in comfort and privacy, you 














enjoy complete peace of mind. 


You know you’re safer crossing the 
country by Pullman than you are cross- 
ing the street in traffic. And you know 
you ll arrive on time — on dependable 
railroad schedules —rested, relaxed, 
prepared for the job ahead. 


ls good business to GO PULLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND- ABOVE ALL- SAFE / 
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Compare two ways. tive accounting machine made. Compare the auto- 
First, compare the results you now get from pre- matic features shown in the chart...features that 














sent methods—machine or manual—with the results _ assure greater output hour by hour and day by day 
you can get from Foremost. This all-new, all-purpose —_ on any accounting job. 
accounting machine has simplified the whole prob- Compare—you've nothing to lose and money to 


lem of producing the records you need.. . speedily. gain! Drop in at your nearest Remington Rand office 
Second, compare Foremost with any other descrip- for a demonstration—or write for the free booklet 
“How to Slash Bookkeeping Costs 40-60%”. Address: 
Management Controls Reference Library, Room 
1316, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special Report 


GOOD JOB HUNTING FOR GRADUATES 


Services and Trade Offer the Best Chances 


Job prospects for young peo- 
ple are not as dim as they seemed 
a few months ago. Survey shows 
where to look for work. 

Professions, most white-collar 
fields are crowded. The trades, 
services are among the best bets 
right now. 

Job opportunities vary, region 
by region. Generally, there. is 
work to be found if job seekers 
aren‘t too choosy. 


The job market right now is being 
called upon to absorb 500,000 grad- 
uates from colleges and 1.2 million 
high-school graduates. 

Youths moving from schools to a search 
for jobs are having an easier time than 
appeared probable a few months ago. 
Yet the youth starting out often can do 
better in one area of the country than 
another, in one kind of industry than 
another kind, in one line of activity than 
another line. 

In the search for an opening, or in 
choosing between jobs and locations, the 
wise job seeker will appraise every fac- 
tor that may help him get the right 
start. To lend a helping hand, editors of 
U.S. News & World Report have dis- 
tilled and analyzed facts and advice 
about the job situation from Government 
officials, businessmen, others watching 
employment trends. 

Each individual, of course, faces his 
own special problems. It is up to every 
youth to make his own plans, take his 
own chances, arrive at his own decisions. 
There are some broad facts, however, 
that may help in planning and deciding. 

It is important to realize, for example, 
that the fields of personal service and of 
trade are showing greatest job increases. 
Government is another big field, though 
its opportunities have been fewer and the 
pay less inviting in the last year or two. 

Construction is booming, but may not 
be as stable as other lines. Manufacturing 
jobs are rising, increased 40 per cent in 
10 years. The leading branch—plants 
making machinery—took on 1,019,000 
more workers in that time. Expansion 
may be slowing, however. New tools are 
reducing labor needs. Tools bring more 
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Where New Jobs Are Increasing 


Most New Jobs Since 1940 


@ TRADE © GOVERNMENT ®@ SERVICES 
2,733,000 1,826,000 1,553,000 
more workers more workers more workers 

@ UTILITIES @ MACHINERY @ CONSTRUCTION 
1,065,000 MANUFACTURING 1,006,000 
more workers 1,019, more workers 

more workers 


be Medium Number of New Jobs Since 1940 


@ METALS @ FINANCE @ FOOD 
FABRICATION 381,000 PREPARATION 
000 more workers 331,000 
more workers more workers 
@ CHEMICALS © FABRICS @ WOOD PRODUCTS 
258,000 & CLOTHING . & FURNITURE 
more workers 239,000 227,000 
more workers more workers 
+ 


Fewest New Jobs Since 1940 


—————— 
© PRINTING @ PAPER @ OIL & COAL 
& PUBLISHING 127,000 PRODUCTS 
166,000 more workers 94,000 
more workers more workers 
a $7,000 e 87,00 . 
more more workers 
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104 Exciting Days and Nights 
\ May 30 to September 9, 1951 
ve Angeles, California 
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| A gigantic show-case af - 
transportation industry _— 
matchless $15,000,000 se at 
of famed Santa — 
Park... Hundreds of a 
of exhibit space and the wor 
| largest paved parking a us 
Colorful pageantry and —. 
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| an estimated 6,500, : 
visitors ... Ihe West's eo 
| est fair since the Golden 


International Exposition. 
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Remember, “If It Rolls, Floats or 
Takes To The Air, It Belongs In 
The World Transportation Fair.” 

Executive Offices: 


WORLD TRANSPORTATION FAIR 
SANTA ANITA PARK, ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA 
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MANAGEMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Special Report 





work for highly skilled mechanics and 
engineers. Fewer unskilled and unspe- 
cialized men are wanted. Employers 
stress this point. 

Most public utilities are expanding, 
too. Yet there are significant exceptions 
and _ differences. Telegraph companies 
actually hire 10 per cent fewer workers 
now than in 1939. Telephone and elec- 
tric-power companies have doubled their 
working forces. Railroads added a third, 
air lines 300 per cent more workers. 

The whole story of growth, for dif- 
ferent activities, is told in the chart on 
page 37, showing numbers of new jobs 
created in each major field. Its main hint, 
for job seekers, is that services in one 
form or another offer the largest number 
of new job openings year after year, with 
growth possibilities greatest. The same 


ey 


rough sort of geography of opportunity, 
A big influx of workers can cause tempo. 
rary oversupply of labor and job scarcities 
in centers of growth. It often does, jp 
fact. Yet, for the long run, the future 
appears brightest, especially for young 
professional men, in places where clients 
and business will multiply rather than 
decline or stay the same in years ahead, 

The outlook by occupations still gives 
the best, most precise, guide to job 
chances, however. A high-school grady. 
ate, largely untrained, has to choose from 
about 30,000 different jobs in the world 
of business. The youth who goes to col- 
lege or enters specialized technical train. 
ing is making his gamble on one of about 
60 professional and __ semiprofessional 
fields. Thousands will discover that they 
spent time and money learning a trade 





~Black Star 


GRADUATE APPLYING FOR A JOB 
The annual scramble is under way _ 


figures show that mining, to mention one 
example, is a good field to avoid. 
Another point to bear in mind is that 
some regions offer better chances than 
others. Rapidly growing areas in this 
country, where population, wealth, busi- 
ness and jobs are increasing fastest, in- 
clude the Far Western and Southwestern 
States of Washington, Oregon, California, 
Arizona, Utah and Nevada. Job increases 
in these States during recent years ranged 
from 57 to 71 per cent, all far above the 
national average increase of 42 per cent. 
Population rises varied from 23 per 
cent in Utah to 58 per cent in Oregon, 
while national population was increasing 
about 13 per cent. Jobs also jumped 
sharply in New Mexico, Texas, Wiscon- 
sin, Tennessee, Kansas, Michigan and 
Florida, due to the boom in farm incomes 
and the rise in manufacturing activity. 
Slowest-growing areas are in the South, 
New England and the West North Cen- 
tral States of Montana, North Dakota 
and South Dakota. 
These facts give the outlines of a 


or profession where opportunities are 
shrinking. 

Professions and white-collar fields are 
almost all overcrowded, by past stand- 
ards. 

Lawyers—About 16,000 are being 
graduated this year, three for every job 
that will open up because of deaths and 
retirements of lawyers. Only top-rank 
students can be sure of jobs. Specialists 
in tax, patent, administrative law have 
the edge. 

Engineers—There may be 30,000 jobs 
for the 50,000 engineering graduates 
this year, by optimistic estimate. This 
will be the toughest year. In 1951, grad- 
uates will number 36,000; the following 
year, 28,000. Advice from employers: 
Head for small companies. 

Personnel workers—Competition is 
very keen. Employers are taking only the 
best. 

Chemists—Those without 
training find it hard going. 

Teachers—The country needs about 
70,000 grade-school teachers. Only 23,- 


graduate 
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000 are completing training now. Big 
demand will last for at least a decade. 
But there are 85,000 new high-school 
teachers this year, for 25,000 jobs. Lone 
shortages are in speech and _ library- 
science branches. 

Accountants—This field was _over- 
crowded last year, is even worse now. 

Physicians—They have no employ- 
ment problems, but sometimes find it 
hard to meet the bills when starting out. 
Unless medical schools expand, shortage 
of physicians will get worse. 

Nurses—A shortage exists, and long- 
range demand is pointed upward. 

Pharmacists—Outlook is for over- 
crowding. Number of trainees is high. 

Medical technicians—Laboratory as- 
sistants, X-ray technicians, dental hy- 
gienists, physical and occupational thera- 
pists, dieticians find plenty of jobs. 

That’s the situation in professions. 
Chances will improve a few years from 
now, after the big crop of GI graduates 
is absorbed. Employment in professions 
rose from 3.3 million in 1940 to more 
than 4 million in 1949. A further rise to 
5 million is likely by 1960. Opportunities 
thus are growing, but competition is con- 
stantly keener, standards higher. 

Skilled trades probably offer better re- 
turns for less effort than some _profes- 
sions. Unions have forced wages up, 
tightened job security. It is hard to get 
into trades, however, because ranks are 
kept small. Bricklayers accept only 8,000 
newcomers a year, for example. Around 
41,000 carpenter jobs open annually, half 
of them through formal apprenticeship 
programs. About 8,500 apprentices for 
sheet-metal work are taken on annually. 

Employment of photographers has de- 
creased since the war because portrait 
business dropped. A very large number 
of draftsmen were trained during the 
war and still crowd that field. Refrigera- 
tion, air conditioning, radio-television 
are badly overcrowded with GI Bill 
trainees. Demand for beauticians is 
lower because of wider use of home 
beauty aids. 

Biggest, and generally lowest-paying, 
occupation opportunities are those in 
trade and services. Bookkeepers, messen- 
gers, cashiers, sales clerks, filling-station 
attendants, stock clerks, telephone opera- 
tors, bus boys, waiters, to mention a few, 
are in good demand, especially with the 
boom in vacations and resorts. Well- 
trained girl stenographers get exception- 
ally good job offers now. 

Guides to opportunity may be found 
in these facts. The annual scramble for 
jobs is well under way. There are more 
applicants in the race—nearly 2 million 
college and high-school graduates—than 
ever before. Yet the job seeker who gets 
the facts and follows them up has excel- 
lent chances of landing a job. 
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Photo courtesy of United States Steel Corp. 


NORTON WORKER BILL SKARIN, left, could give his 
7-year-old son Paul some —4! information if 
they were to visit a steel mill. Bill k 

He has been with Norton 14 years. In fact, more 
than half of his fellow workers have been with 
Norton more than 10 years. 


CRACKING THE WHIP DAD? 


nows industry. 


Yes, Paul, in a sense. He’s whipping red hot steel into a pass in a 


12-inch mill. That’s called stranding. 


helps steel men.” 





RATA me TT FY. 
“HE’S GRINDING A BAR, or billet, by 
using Norton grinding wheels made of 
Norton’s fast, cool-cutting 57 Alundum 
abrasive. With wheels like these, stock 
removal of 35 pounds per hour is not 
unusual. 


Now let’s see how Dad’s work 





“THEY'RE POURING METAL from an 
electric furnace that makes special 
alloys used in jet engines and rockets. 
Here again, Norton 1s on the job. The 
furnace is lined with a Norton high- 
temperature refractory cement! 


“YOU SEE, PAUL, Norton is the world’s largest manufacturer of 
abrasives and related products. In the metal working industry, as well as 
many, many others, you’ll find Norton products always on the job.” 
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: REFRACTORIES & POROUS MEDIUMS 
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| NON-SLIP FLOORING 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


BEHR-MANNING, TROY, N.Y. 1S A DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY 








FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


They Insure Peace Of Mind 


When you are protected by 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers you 
know that FIRE can’t step in 
and destroy the many UNinsur- 
able values of your business. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





GHRYSLER Aictemp 


Air Conditioning means 
more repeat patronage 


Cheysler Airtemp 


AIR CONDITIONING - HEATING + REFRIGERATION 
Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
In Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd., Toronto 
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ABOUT RENT-CONTROL CHANGES 


Landlords get a clearer line on the 
future now. For a little over six months, 
until 1951, they will operate under the 
same controls as now. They will go 
through the same formula in trying to 
get raises in rents. 

After that, many landlords will find 
things changed. In 1951, federal regu- 
lation of rents will end altogether in 
many localities. And there is a strong 
chance that, with the elections out of the 
way, federal control will stop every- 
where by next June 30. Of course, some 
local governments may decide to set up 
their own regulation after that date. 


Will rent control die automatically in 
a locality unless the local govern- 
ment acts? 

Yes. That’s the plan now. A city or town 

or community will have to petition the 

Federal Government to continue control 

or it will go out early next year. 

Just when will control expire? 

The exact date is yet to be decided. The 

House of Representatives favors ending 

control on January 31, except where local 

governments ask for continuance. That 
would give Congress a chance to extend 
control when it reconvenes in January. 

But the Senate voted to fix the cutoff date 

as January 1. So Congress must decide 

now which of these dates to use. 


Who requests an extension? 

Positive action, to keep federal control 
in effect next year, must be taken by the 
local governing body of a city, town or 
community, or by a referendum vote. 
That is, a local council usually will make 
the final decision on whether federal rent 
control will continue. Thus, pressure to 
end control will be shifted from Congress 
to local governing bodies. 


What if a locality takes no action? 
Then rent control would end altogether 
in that community in January. 


Can a landlord raise rents in 1951? 
He can where no action is taken to keep 
federal control next year, provided that 
there are no local rent controls in his 
community. But, if federal control is 
kept, a landlord would have to go 
through the same procedures as now to 
get increases. 


Can a landlord raise rents this year? 
Yes, in many cases. But, if he is in a 
place where there still is federal control, 
he first must get approval of his local 
rent-control office. The formula used in 
seeking an increase in rent is still the 


rule that a landlord is entitled to a % 
net operating income” from his rent 
property. If he can show that he is gg 
ting less than that amount, a landl 
can usually get permission to raise rey 


Suppose a landlord is refused a 
increase—can he appeal? 

Yes. He can appeal a decision of his ag 
rent office to the regional rent office. f 
also can ask the Office of the Housing & 
pediter in Washington to review his cag 
But a landlord cannot take an appeal 
the courts. A proposal that such steps 
allowed was voted down by Congress @ 
the ground that this would result in & 
courts’ being cluttered with rent-appe 
cases. 1 


Can a tenant appeal an increase?) 
He can. A tenant can follow the sam 
steps as a landlord in appealing a 1@ 
increase to the regional office and4 
Washington. He also can appeal an eyig 
tion order. 


Can a community end federal con 
before 1951? 

Yes. That can be done in several wa 
The council or governing body of a @ 
or town or village can pass a resoluti 
saying that federal rent control is 
longer needed. Then, the Housing & 
pediter must decontrol that locality. 
this connection, an important change 
being made in procedure. The Governgt 
of a State no longer has to approve sudl 
action by a locality, and thus he loses hi 
veto power over this action. 


In addition, a State legislature can past 
a resolution that federal control no longet 
: “y 
is necessary in all or part of the Ste 

Or the legislature can vote to replace fe 
eral control with local regulation of rent 
In both of these cases, federal contré 
must be ended. _— 


When will all federal control end? 
Congress is extending the date for eng 
ing all federal control until June 30 4 
next year. That means that places votif 
to keep federal regulation in 1951] 
have this control for the first six month 
of next year. For other localities, fede 
control stops in January, unless te 
nated before that. 


In recent months rent control has bee 
dropped altogether for many localitie 
At this time, there is federal control over 
about 8 million homes in more than 3,00 
communities in 40 States. There also 
rent control in the District of Columbié 
but that operates under another law. 
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Recordak” is a trade-mark 


CVACRULGE'E loss without a loss 


GOOD EXAMPLE: 218 checks totaling $36,000 
disappeared while en route from the Security 
National Bank of Battle Creek to the Federal 
Reserve Bank in Chicago. 


~ _ 


—_—_ ae 
The bank and its depositors were fully safeguarded 
- .. for the bank had a photographically accurate 
and complete Recordak microfilm copy of the checks 
it had forwarded for payment. 


Increased protection . . . is Just one 

of the advantages Recordak microfilming 
is bringing to 65 different types of 
business . . . thousands of concerns. 


The chances are your bank is now using Recordak 
microfilming. And, if so, it means extra protection for 
the bank and you. 

If checks are lost in transit, exact-sized facsimiles can 
be made promptly from the bank’s microfilm records; 
and these will be honored in lieu of the missing items— 
sparing depositors considerable inconvenience. 

Furthermore, should you lose your cancelled checks 
your bank can give you facsimiles of the originals if 
you need them. 

And here are other important advantages which 
Recordak microfilming is bringing to banks .. . and 
to 64 other types of business. 

@ It simplifies accounting operations . . . eliminates 
duplicate postings, unnecessary descriptions. 


@ It records documents instantaneously . . . with 
photographic accuracy and completeness . . . at 
surprisingly low cost. 
@ It reduces filing space requirements as much as 99% 
... puts 7000 letter-size documents, for example, on a 
roll of film that’s no larger than your palm .. . that can 
be kept at finger-tip convenience—ready for immediate 
review in the Recordak Film Reader. 

It will pay you to get the whole story — soon. 
Write today for complete information. Recordak 
Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 


350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 





WIDELY QUOTED 


In the last 18 months more than 1300 different 


daily newspapers—approximately three-fourths 





of all the daily newspapers in the country—quoted 


from “U. 8. WS & WORLD REPORT.” 


The total number of copies of newspapers 
containing these quotations was in excess of 


342.000.000. 


We believe this to be an unprecedented record. 


THE NEWS MAGAZINE OF ORIGINAL NEWS 


OGneniai Class ews Mi (aig Me 


P.8. News & World Report 


WASHINGTON 








* USEFUL NEWS FOR IMPORTANT PEOPLE * 


(‘Knowledge is Power'') 
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NEW STRIKES: SMALL BUT COSTLY 


Industry-Wide Walkouts Not Now In Sight 


Latest flare-up of strikes does 
not mean another wave of big 
stoppages is aheed. Large indus- 
J tries, for the most part, are pro- 
tected by new contracts until 
1951, sometimes later. 

What is shown is that local 
strikes sometimes can be more 
troublesome than those involving 
whole industries. Milk strikes 
have brought that home to the 
public in at least two big cities. 


') Strikes, breaking out again in scat- 
> tered areas, are largely local. Gener- 
ally, they involve only small groups of 
workers. When brought into focus, 
they form no national pattern. But, 
taken together, they are causing an- 
noyance and inconvenience to a siz- 
able number of people. . 

There is no indication, however, that 


- the current outbreak is to spread to big- 


' ger industries or bring trouble on a na- 
tional scale. Timing of the latest strikes is 
accidental, is related to the fact that more 
* union contracts happen to be expiring in 
" June than in any other month. Industry- 
_ wide strikes, if any more are to occur in 
1950, will be few, since most large em- 
ployers are protected by contracts that 
prohibit strikes until 1951 or later. 

Issues in current strikes vary. Wages, 
as usual, are a problem in many disputes. 
Demands for shortened work weeks have 
blocked some settlements. 

Violence is showing up here and 
there. National guardsmen were called in 
one area to quiet picket-line disturbances. 

The public, in many cases, was more 
directly hurt than it often is by strikes. 
This was particularly true of milk strikes 
in Washington and Pittsburgh, and in a 
newspaper strike in New York. 

Dairies in the two cities were shut 
down mainly over a demand for a shorter 
work week. The AFL Teamsters Union 
was involved in both cases. In Pittsburgh, 
the union asked for a 40-hour week with 
48 hours’ pay, along with an increase in 
daily pay and commission guarantee from 
$10 to $13.50. The companies offered 
to guarantee at least $11 a day in pay 
and commission, leaving other issues to 
arbitration. 
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In Washington, the dispute centered 
on a question whether the dairies would 
close down on Sunday. The union ob- 
jected that this would reduce commissions 
of drivers. Dairies offered a five-day 
week with overtime after 40 hours in the 
plants and 44 hours on the trucks. The 
old contract called for a six-day schedule 
of 48 hours for each worker but with 
total operations on a seven-day basis. 

Newspaper employes closed down 
one of the nation’s largest papers, the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun, in a 
strike of editorial and _business-office 
workers. Here, wages and hours were the 
chief issues. A prestrike offer of manage- 
ment included individual pay raises of 
$2 to $5 a week, plus higher minimum 
rates for various job classifications. The 
top group would have received a mini- 
mum of $113.50 a week. A 35-hour week, 
in place of 37% hours, also was offered. 

The CIO Newspaper Guild demanded 
a 10 per cent general raise, along with 
higher minimum rates, bringing the 
minimum for the top classification to 
$120. The Guild also demanded that 9 
out of every 10 employes be required to 
join the union. 

Members of AFL mechanical unions 
declined to pass the CIO picket lines. 
This prevented publication of the paper. 

A rayon mill of the American Enka 
Corp., in Morristown, Tenn., was the 
scene of violence in a three-month-old 


strike. Clashes between pickets of the 
CIO Textile Workers and nonstriking 
workers prompted the Governor to call 
out the National Guard. State police re- 
mained at the plant for several weeks. 
The union and company disagreed as to 
which workers should be eligible to vote 
in a bargaining election. The company 
wanted to bar those who are accused of 
participating in strike violence. 

Lumber production has been curtailed 
in the face of a building boom by a 
strike of CIO workers against the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., world’s largest pro- 
ducer. The dispute involved demands for 
a “union shop” and higher wages. 

In autos, the pension issue brought 
on a strike of CIO Auto Workers against 
the Motor Products Corp., a parts sup- 
plier for several auto manufacturers. 

Transit lines in Los Angeles and Mo- 
bile halted.service after strikes were 
called by AFL unions. In the former city, 
the union asked for a 20-cent-an-hour 
raise for bus and streetcar operators, now 
getting $1.47. In Mobile, a raise of 3 
cents was asked, plus 5 cents an hour to 
go toward a pension plan. Workers were 
paid 90 cents to $1.25 an hour. 

A railroad in northwestern Texas, the 
Wichita Falls and Southern, had to 
stop operation when 20 workers in its 
repair shops struck for a raise in pay. 

Most of the walkouts have been 
localized in a single plant or area. Unions 
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NEWSPAPER PICKET LINE 
In many cases, the public was directly hurt. 
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MAY FARM INCOME: 
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*Based on 3-year average 
income. Source, U.S.D.A. Farm 
Income Situation. 





Michigan farmers are in the habit of getting 
big checks—every month. Their income is high . 
and steady all through the year! ~7 
Why? Variety is your answer. All kinds of crops with % 
many kinds paying off every month. Their farm pro- 

duction is not limited to just one or two big crops. It ranges 


all the way from apples to wheat, beans to sugar beets, 
dairy products to peaches, beef cattle to wool. 


Steady income all year (see chart below) means Michigan 
farmers can buy all year. That’s why it’s one of America’s 
choice farm markets. And it’s one you can effectively reach, 
and sell in one farm paper—MICHIGAN FARMER. It 
reaches 4 out of 5 farm folks in Michigan every issue— 

24 times a year. 


Steady Buying Power—Here’s proof of oar 9.9% 10.1% 10.5% 106% 
Michigan farmers’ steady income. This 12 70 nen 
month chart of farm income shows their : : 
year-round buying ability. Matching this 62% 6.2% 
through-the-year steadiness is a steadiness 
through the last 100 years which is equalled 
by few other farm states. Two of these are 
Ohio and Pennsylvania—served by THE 
ppl peg — eet ee 
. For further information, write my OR ps = 
J 1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 2 ee ee oe 





69% 7.0% gen 














Michigan Farmer, East Lansing : 
The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland ©* Pennsylvania Farmer, Harrisburg 
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Labor Week 





Le , 


have not been striking on an industry. 
wide basis in recent weeks. 

The outlook for future trouble jp 
various key industries is mixed. 

A strike threat, although slight, re. 
mains for the rail industry as a result 
of recommendations made by a presi. 
dential fact-finding board. This board 
recommended that yard crews represent. 
ed by the Conductors and Trainmen be 
given a five-day, 40-hour week, with a 
pay raise of 18 cents an hour. However, 
the board rejected other demands of 
these unions that would have brought 
higher pay for members operating trains 
over the main lines. 

Electrical-equipment firms in several 
cases will be writing new contracts in 
the next few weeks. Strikes here are 
possible, but not on a big scale. 

Meat-packing contracts expire August 
11 in several firms. Walkouts here prob- 
ably will be averted. 

Shipping lines seem to have avoided 
a strike of CIO Maritime Union mem- 
bers, with adoption of a compromise 
hiring-hall clause. 





Pay Floor Raised 
On Federal Jobs 


The Government, through its power to 
fix wage rates on certain types of com 
tracts, is continuing to encourage higher 
pay for workers. As a result, a number 
of industries not yet affected soon will 
be ordered to raise wage rates on work 
done for the Government. 

The aircraft ‘industry is the latest to 
be told that it must pay a higher rate for 
work under Government contract. The 
new minimum is to be $1.05 an hour, up 
from 75 cents. Prior to last January the 
minimum was 50 cents. 

These increases are being ordered un- 
der the Walsh-Healey Act. It authorizes 
the Secretary of Labor to determine the 
prevailing minimum wage in a particular 
industry, and set that as the lowest wage 
an employer can pay for work on Gov- 
ernment contracts of $10,000 or more. 

Effect of the new aircraft minimum is 
to bring raises to an estimated 5,500 
workers. The industry has about 165,000 
workers. Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin 
estimated the cost of the raises at about 
1.5 million dollars a year. This industry, 
he reported, had 1.1 billion dollars in 
Government contracts in fiscal year 1949, 
or about a third of the national total. 

The industry is the tenth to receive a 
new minimum rate for Government work 
since 1948. 

Steel was ordered to pay a minimum 
of $1.23 in most areas, with $1.19 in the 
Midwest and $1.085 in Southern mills. 
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Woolen mills were told to pay at least 
$].05 an hour on Government work. 

Textile rates, other than in woolen 
mills, were raised to 87 cents an hour. 

Clothing manufacturers also were told 
to pay new rates, including 85 cents for 
men’s hats, cloth caps, suits, coats and 
heavv outerwear, and 75 cents for woolen 
trousers. 

Glass-industry workers must be paid 
at least 83.5 cents an hour on Walsh- 
Healey contracts. 

Soap firms were told to pay at least 95 
cents an hour. 

The Labor Department,. however, in- 
dicates that this is only the beginning. 
It plans to survey the prevailing rates 
in a total of 64 industries before it is 
through. 

New rates are due in many of these 
fields. A hearing has been held to get 





LABOR SECRETARY TOBIN. 


. raises wage minimums 


views of employers and unions in the 
chemical industry, but no order has been 
issued. 

Ten industries have their rates under 
consideration by Labor Department off- 
cials after preliminary talks. These are: 
batteries; confectionery and related prod- 
ucts; flour and cereal preparations; lug- 
gage, leather goods, belts and women’s 
handbags; paper and pulp; petroleum re- 
fining; small-arms ammunition, explo- 
sives and related products; scientific, in- 
dustrial and laboratory instruments; 
structural-steel fabricating; surgical in- 
struments and apparatus. 

Next in line are sugar refining, office 
machines, canvas products, and tires and 
tubes. The Department will receive sug- 
gestions of employers and unions in these 
fields during this month. Other industries 
can expect action later. 
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Backbone 
of Business 


For its basic transportation needs, America 
depends upon steel rail—for only on tracks 
is it possible for the huge volume of farm 
products, vital raw materials and manu- 
factured goods to be moved, depend- 
ably and at low cost, between all sec- 
tions of the country, in all seasons of 
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the year. 


To make this vital transportation 
system—the very backbone of 
business —still more service- 
able, ourrailroadshave spent 

for new locomotives, cars, ; 
signals, track and other Ay 
facilities more than he 
four billion dollars f 
in the last five 
years alone. 


These vast expenditures 
—and the other billions 
spent in previous years— 
are helping railroads to hold 
down costs, while producing 
better service for traveler and 
shipper alike. And the more the 
ample capacity of these steel 
“highways,” provided and main- 
tained by the railroads, is put to 
work, the better will they be able to 
serve you—and to do it at the lowest 
possible cost. 


That’s just another reason why it’s good 
business to do business with the railroads. 


ne 
ee 
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OF GARDNER PACKAGING INGENUITY... 


Zz 


A paintbrush protector that helps sell 
~and helps keep the customer ‘sold’! 


Some packages do a one-way job; 
some do a two-way job... but here’s 
a Sears, Roebuck & Company pack- 
age that does a three-way job. This 
Gardner-created folder for Sears’ 
remium-quality ‘ Workmaster’’ paint- 
(ashes does more than protect the 
bristles from dirt, from curling or 
warping, in shipment or on the coun- 
ter. It gives these fine brushes a point- 
of-sale punch . . . and the snap- 
fastener construction makes it easy 
for customers to inspect the bristles. 


That’s not all. It’s a handy con- 


YJ 





tainer for the brush between paint- 
ings. Keeps it in good condition. 
And that helps build good will for 
Sears, Roebuck & Company—which 
is an extra plus. 


Maybe we can add a Sales “Extra” 
to YOUR package 


If you have a product that needs an 
extra point-of-sales push, a product 
that's hard to package, or that needs a 
new packaging idea, get in touch with 
Gardner. We'll be glad to tackle it. No 


obligation, of course. 
& 


THE GARDNER BoarD AND Carton Co. 


Manufacturers of Folding Cartons and Boxboard, 406 Charles St., Middletown, Ohio 
Sales Offices in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
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Back-pay Ruling 
Aids Workers 


Workers fired for union activity stay 
to benefit from new rules of the Nation 
Labor Relations Board. Effect of th 
rules will be to increase the amount ¢ 
back wages that some employers will k 
forced to pay those workers. 

The new rules apply to employers wh 
are found to have discriminated againg 
union members, in violation of the Taf. 
Hartley Act. 

Back-pay awards often run to sizable 
amounts, because of the time it takes tp 
pass on NLRB cases. Under the law, ; 
worker fired for union activity must, upon 
reinstatement, be reimbursed for wages 
lost while away from his job. 

The old plan of NLRB called for , 
lump-sum payment to the worker of aj 








eee 





NLRB CHAIRMAN HERZOG > 
. . new basis for back pay 


wages he would have received if he hai 
not been fired, minus anything he eamel 
elsewhere in the interval. This some 
times meant that a worker who foun 
another job at a higher rate than he 
received in his original job would lo 
out on the back wages. 

Under NLRB’s new rules, a worker! 
wages are to be figured on a quartet 
basis. Thus, if he does not get a new j@ 
for the first three quarters, he will g 
the full amount of wages he would hat 
earned on the old job during that perio, 
regardless of any future wage earned il 
a new position. 

Workers are told that they must maf 
every reasonable effort to find new job 
while waiting for NLRB to act on thei 
discharges. 
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Trend of American Business 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 





) Washington, D. C. 

Vity stand 

> Nations! 

ot of th Pricing methods permitted to businessmen remain as confusing as ever. 
‘mount of Basing-point-bill veto by President Truman leaves the issue in the air. 
TS will b Specifically, the bill was designed: (1) to let business firms pay freight 


charges in shipping goods to customers, and (2) to let them cut prices to meet 





Jal competition in any specific market, provided they acted independently. 

the Taft. For example: The bill would have let a Pittsburgh steel mill pay freight to 
Chicago and sell steel there at the same price charged by a Chicago mill. 

mfr Today, because of recent Supreme Court decisions, many industries doubt 

1 hea that they can safely use such price systems. Delivered prices once used by 

ust, upon the steel, cement, corn products and other industries are held to be risky. 

‘Or wages 


Effects of the veto, which is expected to stand, won't become apparent until 
— the present sellers' market gives way to a competitive buyers’ market. 

When sellers look for buyers, confusion may increase. A cement maker, for 
instance, may not be able to compete in a faraway market of a competitor. He 
might be barred by the antitrust laws from quoting the competitor's price. 

Local industries are likely to have an advantage over distant competitors 
. if those competitors can't absorb freight or meet the local price. 
Opponents of the basing-point bill, in fact, approve this possibility. 
They feared that the measure, by allowing stiff competition, would stand in the 
way of industrial expansion in the South and West. They convinced the President. 














Real difficulty is that businessmen don't now know where they stand under 
antitrust laws as they are being interpreted. Even the Supreme Court divides on 
the issue. Continued pressure on Congress to clear away confusion is expected. 


i Price trend, still upward generally, gives some signs of leveling off. 
Steel-scrap prices, after a skyrocketing rise, took a $35-a-ton drop. 
Rubber prices broke 6 cents a pound after hitting a new high mark. 
Wool prices also eased a bit after reaching a new all-time high point. 
Coffee and cocoa are pointing downward in price after sharp increases. 
Pepper, which has fluctuated wildly in price, broke 16 cents a pound. 
These are commodities that have led the general price rise in recent 

G months. The break may be a sign that the price flurry is nearing an end. 

y 

















Other prices, however, still display a good deal of strength. 











ee Copper is up 2 cents more and the supply is reported to be tight. 

; some Zinc is in a rising trend, sparked by a rise in Government stockpiling. 

» found Lead, alone among the metals, is stable in price, with adequate supplies. 
han be Steel is being marked up by a few smaller mills, but the industry still 

uld os reports that there is no plan for a general rise in basic steel prices. 

vorkest Pulp is up $5 to $7 a ton, and paper prices are rising in consequence. 

uarterh Industrial chemicals also are edging up in price. Building materials, too, 
rew jo are rising in price in response to demand from booming construction activity. 
“its Indications are against development of any inflationary price rise in the 
period period just ahead. Demand probably is about as high as it will go. Supply is 
med i increasing rapidly. The increase in supply promises to keep prices in check. 
they Food prices also are probably at their peak, except for the usual seasonal 
Ww Ons 

m the (over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 





movements. Grains are weakening as the new harvest season comes in. Cattle are 
being marketed earlier this year because of dry weather on Western ranges. The 
increase in cattle marketings is likely to put a damper on meat prices. 


Northwestern lumber industry is booming as a result of the housing boom. 
Logging operations are expanding. One producer is considering a 6-day week 
er a 9-hour day to meet rising orders. Prices are in a strong advance. 

Orders for lumber are running 27 per cent ahead of last year. So are lumber 
Shipments. Production, however, is up only 10 per cent. Operations have been 
hampered by adverse weather and a strike against a major producer. 

Employment is rising in the Northwest. Number of unemployed in Oregon is 
at the lowest level since the end of the war and is continuing to decline. 

Lumber supply is not expected to continue tight through the year. It is 
unlikely that building activity can increase much above the present level. And 
output of lumber is expected to continue to rise in the months just ahead. 











Frozen-food industry is picking up after a sharp 1946-47 adjustment. 

Frozen orange juice is widely accepted. That has led to acceptance of more 
frozen foods. Frozen lemonade now is being offered for the summer trade. 

Frozen fruits and frozen vegetables also are gaining popularity. Producers 
now are expanding capacity, eStablishing new plants, building more outlets. 

Farmers can expect to profit from this expansion. They can sell crops more 
easily. This is a welcome development for Northwestern growers, who produce 
about 35 per cent of the total frozen pack, 60 per cent of strawberries, peas. 

Other frozen products also are gaining favor. Cooked chicken, pastries and 
some prepared dishes are offered in frozen form. A new development is frozen 
tinned salmon steak, ready for cooking. That's now being tested. 

Outlook is for continued expansion of this branch of the food industry. 











The market for consumer goods is about as strong as it ever was. This is 
reported in a consumer survey conducted by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Home purchases this year will be larger than last year. That's already 
indicated in the present building trend, with home building double that of 1949. 

Automobile purchases will be as good as the 1949 record year, at least. 
That is demonstrated in the current spectacular rate of automobile production. 

Television purchases are to be-double those .of. last year, but radio sales 
probably will be less. The market for other durable goods--furniture, washing 
machines, refrigerators--is found to be about equal to volume sold in 1949. 

The survey also discloses that consumers, on the whole, view the future 
with confidence. That attitude is important to businessmen. It is a sign that 
their customers are in a buying mood, or can be more easily persuaded to buy. 











On balance, however, the survey found that consumers were in a slightly 
weaker financial position at the start of 1950 than at the start of 1949. 

Farmers and unskilled workers suffered an income drop in the 1949 setback. 

Low-income groups--under $3,000 a year--had a larger number of people in 
1949 than in 1948 who spent more money than they earned during the year. 

Families without liguid savings have increased since the end of the war 
from 11 million to 16 million. Consumer debt also is in a strong uptrend. 

This does not mean that the consumer position is anywhere near peril. 
On the brighter side, the survey points to these findings: 

About 36 million families, out of a total of 52 million "spending units," 
have some liquid savings. Many also have life insurance and other reserves. 

Personal income improved during the year for 20 million families. That 
improvement also has continued through the present year. Biggest income gainers 
were found among skilled workers, salesmen, professional men, self-employed. 

All in all, the survey found that the position of the American consumer 
generally was strong, indicating both ability and a disposition to buy heavily. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





® 





YOU CAN deal with a new agency 

within the Commerce Department 
in regard to certain foreign and do- 
mestic matters. The Department an- 
nounces a reorganization, with establish- 
ment of an Office of Industry and 
Commerce. OIC is assuming activities of 
the Office of Domestic Commerce, which 
is abolished, and most of the duties of 
the Office of International Trade. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect the National Labor 

Relations Board to refuse to waive 
“union shop” elections in the building 
industry, as advocated by the Board’s 
General Counsel. In a decision, NLRB 
makes clear that it intends to enforce the 
Taft-Hartley Act as written and will not 
make exceptions based on special cus- 
toms or problems of the construction in- 
dustry. 

* * * 

YOU CAN also expect NLRB to con- 


sider carpenters and millwrights 
as being separate crafts. The Board turns 











down the claim of a carpenters’ union 
that these two groups of workers should 
be lumped together for purposes of a col- 
lective-bargaining election. Instead, 
NLRB approves separate units for car- 
penters and millwrights. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes get a GI home, 
farm or business loan if you are 
the widow of a man who died as a result 
of service in World War II. The Veter- 
ans Administration extends these Gov- 
ernment-backed loans to such widows, 
provided they have not remarried. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from the Federal 

Trade Commission about trade-prac- 
tice regulations that will apply to the 
umbrella industry. The rules are issued 
by FTC after the customary consultation 
with members of the industry. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on getting 
recognition of a partnership, for tax 
purposes, if the partnership is created 
only to reduce taxes. A circuit court of 
appeals holds in one case that such an 
arrangement must have a business pur- 
pose, other than tax savings, to be en- 
titled to recognition as a partnership. 


YOU CANNOT expect to be. allowed 

an income tax deduction for legal 
fees paid in connection with a suit to pre- 
vent a competitor from using your trade 
name. In denying a company a deduc- 
tion for legal fees, the U.S. Tax Court 
decides that the aim of the suit was to 
defend the firm’s property right in the 
trade name. The company is told to treat 
the payment as a capital expenditure. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT export goods to the 

Philippines unless you comply with 
new import restrictions of that country. 
The Department of Commerce reports 
that these controls are revised and 
tightened by the Philippine Government. 
All imports are now under licensing con- 
trol and additional items are subject to 
strict quota allocations. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely tell your su- 

pervisors to spy on the union activ- 
ities of your employes. One company is 
found by NLRB to have violated the 
Taft-Hartley Act by instructing its super- 
visors to engage in spying activities, even 
though this did not actually succeed in 
coercing the workers. The company is 
ordered to stop such activities. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT legally discharge an 

employe, under terms of a “union 
shop” contract, for failure to pay union 
dues for a period before the union- 
security agreement was signed. NLRB 
rules that the Taft-Hartley Act was vio- 
lated when two workers were fired under 
these circumstances. Both the employer 
and the union are held to be responsible 
for back wages of the workers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

safely refuse to bargain with the ma- 
jority union in your plant at the end of 
a strike, even though the walkout was 
called in breach of your contract. NLRB 
orders one employer to resume col- 
lective bargaining with a union, pro- 
vided that the union still represents a 
majority of the workers. The Board takes 
the position that the breach of contract 
by the union, in calling the strike, does 
not wipe out the obligation of the em- 
ployer to bargain, as required by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wortp 
REPorT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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TAXES: RAISES HERE, CUTS THERE 


Congress Aims at a Bill President Will Sign 


You can get a look now at k : 


what to expect in taxes. The way 
things shape up in Congress: 

Tax loopholes are to be tight- 
ened. Colleges stand to lose 
some exemptions. Taxes on big 
corporations may yet be raised. 

Excises are to be cut. There's 
a chance of tax cuts for some 
smaller corporations. Other major 
relief is not in sight. 


A new tax law, after all, looks like 
a good bet for 1950. That law will 
mean heavier taxes for some, tax cuts 
for others. 

Tax changes are being agreed on, one 
after another, in a series of closed-door 
meetings on Capitol Hill and in the White 
House. What the final draft of the bill 
will contain can be reported now in 
broad outline. 

Excises are going to be cut, possibly 
on a scale that will save the public 
around a billion dollars a year. Top tax 
rate on corporations may yet be kicked 
up from 38 to 41 per cent, although that 
is by no means certain. Colleges and 
many other tax-exempt organizations 
probably will have to start paying taxes 
on some of the profits they earn from 
business enterprises. “Loopholes” in capi- 
tal-gains tax rules are likely to be closed. 
Corporations may be required to with- 
hold taxes on dividends they pay to 
stockholders. 

Net -*’ect of such a bill, if it becomes 
law, will be a broad reshuffling of the 
tax burden. 

Closing of loopholes in tax laws will 
be expected to offset about half the 
revenue to be lost through excise cuts. 

Higher corporate taxes, under a plan 
now picking up support in the House, 
might produce as much as 500 million 
dollars a year in extra revenue. In terms 
of total revenue, the Treasury would just 
about break even. 

The corporate plan woul! raise taxes 
only for companies in the top profit 
brackets. Many corporations with smaller 
earnings would get tax cuts. 

An overhauling of corporate rates along 
these lines is being advanced-as a sur 
way to guarantee the tax bill against 
veto. On that basis, it is gathering 
strength. However, there still is stiff op- 
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FROM THE CAPITOL 
A new tax bill... 





TO THE CAMPUS 
. with loopholes closed 






position among some of the Senate’s tax 
leaders to any corporate tax increase. 

Colleges, foundations and various 
other organizations that now enjoy com. 
plete exemption are likely to find them. 
selves stuck for taxes on their business 
profits after this year. This change is 
urged by the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Plan is to tax such institutions on their 
“unrelated” business income. For ex. 
ample, a university that operates a hotel 
would have to pay the regular corporate 
rate on the hotel’s profit. The same new 
provision would apply to labor unions, 
social clubs, charitable trusts and founda- 
tions, and professional or trade organiza- 
tions. Religious institutions would keep 
their exemption. 

Exempt organizations, generally speak- 
ing, would not have to pay taxes on their 
investment income. The University of 
Texas, for example, probably would not 
be taxed on royalties from its oil lands 
A college that owns General Motors 
stock would not be taxed on its dividends. 

Nor would there be taxes on business 
operations that are “related” to the ex- 
empt organization’s primary purpose. A 
social club would not be taxed on the 
profits of its dining room, operated to 
serve meals to members. A college would 
not pay taxes on a campus store selling 
books to students. 

The Committee proposes to tax “unre- 
lated” profits whether the business is run 
directly by a college or by a separate cor- 
poration for the benefit of the college. 
For example, the C. F. Mueller Co., a 
macaroni concern operated separately 
for the benefit of New York University 
School of Law, would be taxed on its 
profit. But the University would not be 
required to pay taxes on the dividends 
paid to it by the company. 

On such business taxes, affected insti- 
tutions would be given a $1,000 exemp- 
tion. This would protect small organiza- 
tions that sponsor annual carnivals or 
other benefit functions. 

“Leasebacks” of business property by 
tax-exempt organizations, under the Com- 
mittee plan, would be taxed in some im- 
portant cases. This device for avoiding 
taxes is becoming a serious problem to 
the Treasury. 

In a typical case, a university borrows 
money and buys out a department store. 
Then the store is leased back to the same 
management on a long-term contract. 
The former owners get cash that they can 
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use to start a new business. The rent they 
pay the university can be deducted from 
business profits for tax purposes. The 
university, under present law, is exempt 
from taxes on its rental income. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
wants to change the law so that such 
rental income, to the extent that it is 
realized on borrowed money, will be 
taxed. On rents from property paid for 
out of the university’s regular endow- 
ment, there would be no tax. But the 
regular corporate rate would apply to 
any rental income realized from borrowed 
money. The amount of the tax would de- 
cline as the university paid off its debt. 
Finally, when the full amount of the debt 
had been retired, the university’s rental 
income would be tax free. 

The Committee proposes to apply the 
tax only in cases where business prop- 
erty is leased out for periods of five 
years or longer. Rents collected on year- 
to-vear leases would not be affected. 

Charitable trusts and foundations, un- 
der the Committee plan, come in for 
special treatment. Announced aim is to 
crack down on such organizations as Tex- 
tron, Inc., which became involved in trust 
activities that a Senate subcommittee 
described as “a fantastic picture of fiscal 
manipulation.” 

To keep their exempt status, if the 
Committee bill becomes law, such trusts 
will have to spend their income prompt- 
ly for purposes designated in the trust 
instrument. Otherwise, they would be- 
come subject to taxes on their accumu- 
lated investment income. Idea is to pre- 
vent the accumulation of tax-free capital 
that might be used later for loans or other 
financial aid to the donor or his business. 

Specific exemption from taxes on in- 
vestment income would be_ provided 
for community chests and other charities 
supported by the general public, for 
schools and colleges, and for trusts cre- 
ated by wills. 

The law would provide that, unless 
foundations observed certain rules, con- 
tributors to them would not be permitted 
to deduct their gifts in figuring personal 
taxes. A foundation could not make loans 
to persons connected with it. Any com- 
pensation paid to officers and directors 
would have to be in reasonable amounts. 

Other tax changes that are on the 
agenda for this year cover a wide range, 
affect thousands of taxpayers. 

“Collapsible corporations” are likely 
to lose their tax advantage. These are 
temporary companies set up for single 
projects, such as making a movie or con- 
structing a building. Then, when such 
a company is liquidated, the stockholders 
take over its assets, and report their per- 
sonal profits, for tax purposes, as long- 
term capital gains. Maximum effective 
tax rate on such gains is 25 per cent. 
Regular income rate could run three 
times that high. The Ways and Means 
Committee has proposed a direct pro- 
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Behind the Scenes With YOUR INSURANCE COMPANY 


Where certain losses exceed the insurance carried, 
the insured becomes aware of an important part 
of Claim Service — Salvage recovery. It reduces 
the loss for the insured and thereby benefits 

the business community as a whole. 
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Ii happened to a small business owner in the mid- 
west, when his trusted bookkeeper disappeared — leaving juggled bouks 
and a $24,356 shortage! 


The employer had bonded the bookkeeper for $10.000. 
This amount he knew would be promptly paid. But the remaining $14,356 
was still too great a loss for his company to absorb. 


Our local agent. who had furnished the bond. reas- 
sured the worried owner, explained that an experienced claim man had 
been assigned to the case, to see if any part of the loss could be salvaged. 


After a month of intensive searching, our claim man 
located the bookkeeper in a distant state. He still had $13,840 of the 
missing cash. As provided in the bond, this was promptly returned to 
the employer, enabling him to continue in business. Because of this 
special service by our highly trained and experienced personnel, almost 
100% recovery was made for the insured. 


Remember: This example is typical of the Salvage 
recovery feature of the Claim Service you automatically receive when 
you have the protection of our bond. Our local agent will gladly furnish 


a bond to fit your particular needs. 






AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of offers to buy, any 
of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


. change is not vet certain, as there is 
American Metal Products Company resistance to it in the Senate. 
Averaging of business losses over 
Common Stock | good years and bad probably will be set 
($2 Par Value) | up on a different basis. Companies now f 


can average out their losses by using af 
two-year carry-back and a two-year carry: f 
| forward. New plan, which seems to have 
clear sailing, is to reduce the carry-back 
| to one year, and extend the carry-for 
ward to five years. Idea is to ease the 
| tax burden of new businesses. 
Pay-roll tax to support old-age insu 
ance is likely to remain at the presen! 
rate of 1% per cent each on employer 
and employe. However, there is a dis 
tinct possibility that this tax, beginning 
next January 1, will be made to apply t 
the first $3,600 of each employe’s wag 
or salary. The present base is $3,000. 
The outlook, thus, is for an ove! 
hauling of revenue laws on a scale tha 
will affect nearly everybody in the cour 
try. Aim in Congress is to write a com: 
promise bill, one that President Trumat 
will sign. That is the story behind the 
current drive for new revenue sources 
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PARIS....THE HAGUE....BONN.... 





>> Testing time for the Schuman plan for pooling European steel and coal is 
here. Six continental countries, led by France and Germany, are meeting in 
Paris to lay foundations. Don't expect rapid progress. Practical problems are 
great. French ideas will be the starting point. French attitude is important. 


>> To show you how the French want the steel-coal pool to work: 

International high authority would be the policy-making body. It would 
issue over-all directives on such matters as production levels, investment pro- 
grams, export prices. Authority would be made up of men chosen by each of the 
member governments. These men should be above national loyalties, should be 
international civil servants, not industry or labor men or politicians. 

Each government would be expected to carry out directives of*the high 
authority concerning its territory. This is probably where troubles will start. 

France, for example, might be asked to close down an obsolete steel mill. 
Owners of that mill and workers would certainly oppose such a move. 

Ownership of mines and plants would not be changed by the plan. In the 
pool would be private firms, nationalized industries, and industries operating 
under trusteeship arrangements as in Germany. 

Management would not be changed. Operations, though, would have to coin- 
cide with the directives of the high authority. It would be like operating 
under the U.S. War Production Board--only on a Western European scale. 

French hope is that the Paris talks will result in setting up such a high 
authority right away. Then will come the haggling over details. 











>> Other general aspects of the plan, as the French see it: 

Markets won't necessarily be divided up, as in a cartel. Idea is to make 
Western Europe one big market, with free competition and no tariff barriers. 

Coal and steel supplies would go to all members on equal terms. 

Prices--somehow--would have to be equalized eventually. French and Belgiar 
Steel prices are now higher than German. 

Working conditions would have to be equalized, too. There are bound to be 
battles over this. French workers are paid more than German, Belgian more than 
Italian. Frenchmen would not want living standards lowered to German levels. 

Costs of producing steel and coal would be a factor in the survival of the 
fittest companies. Some operations would fall by the wayside. Others would get 
priorities on new equipment to improve efficiency and lower costs. 

Production efficiency would determine to some extent where things would be 
turned out. Thus, Western Germany might make most of the steel rails, while 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


France concentrated on sheet and other light steels. 

Unemployment would result from changes like this. That's one reason why 
the British, with their full-employment plans, shy away from the proposal. 

National plans for expanding and integrating basic industries, such as in 
France, might well run afoul of the high authority's program. 

Whole economy of Western Europe would gradually get involved in what the 
Ssteel-coal pool tries to do.° Raw-material prices and distribution, housing 
Standards, taxes, social-security measures, freight rates, as well as wages, 
would all enter into the picture if the high authority attempts to bring some 
uniformity into costs and working conditions in six countries. 

Put this way, the immense difficulties in working out the pooling are clear, 














>> But benefits of a steel-coal pool in Western Europe are enormouS..... 

France sees its biggest advantage in linking up with Germany, keeping this 
former enemy on its side. Pooling would assure German coke for French steel 
mills. While some French coal and steel operations might have to shut down, 
modern steel mills would make France a top competitor in world markets. 

Western Germany expects- to play a leading part in the pool, especially if 
Britain keeps to the side lines. Germans expect through the pool to have the 
present limit on their steel production lifted. Also, the decartelization pro- 
gram of the Americans in Germany may gradually evaporate. Combine of the Ruhr, 
Saar, Lorraine, Luxembourg and Belgian coal and steel regions always has made a 
lot of sense to German industrialists, bred in the cartel tradition. 

Belgium has been having trouble exporting steel because of high prices. 
Belgians see in the pool more of a chance to sell their surplus. High wage 
structure of Belgian workers may cause trouble, though. 

Britain is to lie low for awhile--at least until the six continental coun- 
tries tackle some of the major problems. If the pool really gets going, Britain 
may have to join to save export markets for coal and steel. But Britain is not 
likely to throw open the Empire market to equal competition. 





>> Meanwhile, the Dutch are throwing another idea into the hopper..... 

The Dutch and Belgians have been having plenty of trouble trying to inte- 
grate the economies of their countries through knocking down all trade barriers. 
Protected and uneconomic industries will fail as barriers are reduced. 

Unemployment and dislocation will follow. 

Schuman plan apparently is to run into the same kind of problem. 

So now the Dutch suggest setting up a European integration fund with con- 
tributions from Marshall Plan countries. Idea would be to smooth the way for 
integrating all types of basic industries and agriculture in Western Europe. 

Fund would be used to: (1) modernize inefficient industries, or (2) set up 
new industries in depressed areas, or (3) relocate and re-educate labor affected. 

Dutch proposal shows how much thinking there is on this matter of unifying 
European industry and agriculture, despite the cold water thrown by London. 














>> Moves toward European integration already are paying off for the U.S. tax- 
payer. Neighboring countries buying from Western Germany are lowering import 
barriers on German goods. Result: For the first time since the war, Western 
Germany's trade with Western Europe is balanced, replacing the huge deficit of 
only six months ago. The U.S. was footing the bill for the German deficit. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Soft-goods purchases by consumers, 


spurred by rising payrolls in manu- 
facturing, construction and other 
industries, have turned sharply up- 
ward, lifting total retail sales and 
adding new force to business ex- 
pansion. 


Independent retailers, whose sales 


make up about two thirds of all re- 
tail-store sales, did 8 per cent more 
business in May than a year ago. 
Their sales had been 2 per cent be- 
low a year ago in April, only 2 per 
cent above in the period January 
through April. Improvement was 
general in all soft-goods lines. De- 
tails tollow: 

Per Cent Change 


rom Year Ago 
Jan.—April May 


Total +2 +8 
Soft goods: 
Dry goods & gen’"l mdse. — 8 + 2 
Apparel —9 —] 
Department stores —~4 +1 
General stores —10 0 
Drugstores —-2 +2 
Gasoline service stations + 1 + 4 
Eating & drinking places — 6 — 2 
Food stores —2 +1] 
Hard goods: 
Motor-vehicle dealers 21 +20 
] +39 


Furniture 
Hardware 
Jewelry — 


Lumber & bldg. mat. + 
aa 


Co UII ee 
+ 
—) 


Chain stores, doing nearly a third of 


all retail-store business, enjoyed 
May sales 4 per cent above a year 
ago. From January to April, their 
sales had fallen 1 per cent below 
last year. 

sales at department stores 
showed further gains. In the week 


| (1935-39=100) 
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ended June 10 they rose to 305 on 
the indicator below and were 5 per 
cent above a year ago. 


The income base supporting sales of 


soft goods has been broadened since 
January by an increase of 2.8 mil- 
lion in employment. Until recently, 
sales of soft goods lagged as in- 
stallment payments on autos, house- 
hold appliances and other durable 
goods pinched consumer budgets. 


Personal incomes rose in April to a 


rate of 212.8 billion dollars per 
vear, excluding insurance dividends 
paid to veterans. Wages and salaries 
were 1.8 billion above March. Fac- 


tury pay rolls were at their highest 
ir 15 months. 


Insurance dividends to veterans fell 


to a rate of 4.1 billion per year from 
10.6 in March and 9.5 in February. 
The decline has not kept consumers 
from spending at a faster rate. 


Rising production still centers in dur- 


able goods. 


Auto output soared to 191,585 in the 


week ended June 10, an all-time 
record. 


New hemes started in May increased 


to the unprecedented total of 140,- 
000. 


Steel operations were scheduled at 


101.1 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended June 17. 


Nonferrous metals are in strong de- 


mand as industry buys heavily and 
the Government takes more for the 
stockpile. 


Expansion of industrial production is 


world-wide. Europe is again be- 
coming the hub for a good share of 
the world’s aetivity. Its production, 
as the top chart shows, is 8 per cent 
above a year ago. Imports from the 
world are up 12 per cent. Europe is 
bidding against the U.S. in world 
markets for rubber, tin, copper, 
wool and other materials. 


Prices of industrial goods, particularly 


building materials and metals, crept 
higher in the week ended June 13. 


The free-spending mood of con- 


sumers is being demonstrated again 
by new gains in retail sales. Busi- 
ness expansion is still under way at 
this time. 
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LIBERATION — NOT ‘APPEASEMENT’ 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


HE TIME HAS COME for American policy-makers to 

cross the Rubicon—to adopt a course of affirmative 
and positive leadership in world affairs. 

All the expressions from our governmental spokes- 
men thus far have emphasized only one idea—that 
America must create “areas of strength” in the world, 
that we must build up armament, and eventually the 
Kremlin will be duly frightened and succumb. 

Perhaps the most clear-cut of all these speeches was 
made by Secretary of State Acheson in Dallas, Texas, 
last week. He said in substance that we couldn’t, of 
course, engage in any ‘‘preventive war” and that we 
couldn’t “pull down the blinds” and go isolationist but 
we must convince the Soviet leaders they cannot get 
anywhere with their program of expansion. 

The Secretary seemed to think that once we had per- 
suaded the Soviet rulers on that point—presumably by 
the potential power of our armament program—then 
there could be ‘meaningful negotiation.” 

But with whom can there be any negotiation, mean- 
ingful or otherwise? 

The statements from government agencies here in 
Washington, from President Truman down, have for 
more than a year now told the American people that 
the Soviet rulers cannot be ‘trusted, that their agree- 
ments aren’t worth the paper they are written on, and 
that the Kremlin has broken every promise it has 
made, and so on. Are we to assume that the members 
of the Politburo will change overnight from evil men 
to virtuous statesmen? 


Piainiy if the events of the 1930s taught us 
anything, it is that the peace of the world can be 
threatened and even broken by a despotic government 
which exploits a whole population. The very existence 
of a totalitarian dictatorship in any large country is a 
potential threat of war to the rest of the world. 

We should announce now that we do not intend to 
negotiate a treaty or agreement on pending problems 
with a totalitarian government in the Kremlin. 

We should announce that we will gladly negotiate, 
however, with the representatives of the Russian people 
when a free government is established by them. 

We can approach the Russian people with all the 
sincerity that stems from a great moral cause. We can 
tell them that we want to extend every economic and 
financial aid to them so that they can play their right- 
ful part in the family of nations. We can offer arms to 
freedom-loving groups everywhere. A nation which 
gave arms to Greece and Turkey in the face of Soviet 


infiltration need not be squeamish about doing the’ 
same for other peoples inside the Russian orbit. 

In due time—it may take a year or two or longer! 
but it is inevitable—the Russian people will discovep 
that they must change their rulers in order to rid the 
world of the threat of war. ; 

It will be argued that such a course now would. 
antagonize the Kremlin and even provoke retaliatiog 
upon innocent inhabitants of satellite countries. Surely! 
the Kremlin has not overlooked any opportunity ale 
ready to impose its cruel discipline. There are risks al 
ways to the patriot. The “underground” movements ¢ 
the last war attest to that fact. 

We cannot assume, on the other hand, that meg 
armament and a drifting policy will keep the “col 
war” from becoming a shooting war at any time. There 
is always the greater danger that armament-building: 
by us, accompanied by no other policy, will be the sub) 
ject of such propaganda by the Kremlin as will make 
the Russian people believe the charges of their rule 
about the “warmongering” of other nations. 


We must approach the Russian people direct 
ly, making it plain to them that we are sincere believ: 
ers in the dignity of the individual and in the Judeé 
Christian concept of human brotherhood. 

We must explain to all the world not only a 
friendliness to the Russian people but our willingne 
to use our material resources and make sacrifices 1 
their behalf. We must offer concrete plans of economit 
and financial aid that are designed to improve tit 
standard of living not only of the people of Russia bill 
of the peoples of all the satellite countries whom we 
wish to liberate from the Kremlin’s domination. 

We can penetrate the “Iron Curtain” in many wa 
Despite rigid censorships, our psychological crusadé 
reached the people inside Germany in World Wart 
and the people inside Japan in World War II. Th 
techniques are well known to us. 

In short, the time has come to appeal to peoples int 
stead of drifting along on the mistaken assumptiol 
that the leopards in the Kremlin will change their spots 

We can have a people’s peace—and it can be a peacé 
without appeasing any of the despotic government 
now lined up against us in the “cold war.” It can be 
peace of liberation for the masses of human being 
now under the yoke of tyranny. They can be liberatet 
by the moral force of mankind, which alone can dire 
and mobilize the material resources of the world and 
bring enduring peace. 
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MORE DisTiLLERIES © 


Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only Bottled-in- 


Bond that has always been made by the same family 


in the same distillery for three generations . . . and 


the Glenmore distillery has made more Kentucky 
Bourbon than any other distillery. This unmatched 


experience assures you uniform high quality. Distilled and Bottled in Bond Under 
Supervision of the U. S. Government 


That’s why... 


© Glenmore Distilleries Company, Loussville, Kentucky 


NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 
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Hottest flame ever produced by man 


A FLAME with temperature up to 6000° F.—hot enough to 
melt the hardest steel . . . that’s what happens when acety- 
lene gas teams up with oxygen. 

This acetylene-oxygen pair speeds the cutting and weld- 
ing of metals that go into buildings, bridges and ships. 

But that is only one of the many contributions of the 
remarkably “friendly” acetylene. This gas has a wonderful 
eagerness to combine with other materials . . . and such 
unions can create an amazing variety of chemicals and 


other products. 


Here are just a few of the many familiar products based 
on acetylene and its derivatives . . . cleaning fluid and nail 
polish, oil and heat resistant “rubber” gloves, DDT, plastic 


dishes and acetate fabrics. And if your head is beginning to 


<= -— Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 





ache now, just reach for an aspirin, which is really acetyl- 
salicylic acid. 

The people of Union Carbide pioneered in giving the 
world acetylene—its products and the equipment for its most 
efficient use. Today they pioneer in the development and 
producticn of many other materials... for the use of science 
and industry. 


FREE: /f you would like to know more about many 
of the things you use every day, send for the illustrated 
booklet ** Products and Processes.”” It tells how science 
and industry use LU CC’s Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, 
Gases, and Plastics. Write for free booklet D. 


Union CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC) NEW YORK 117, N. Y. 








PREST-O-LITE Acetylene « SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS e LINDE Oxygen e PYROFAX Gas 


BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYLITE Plastics « NATIONAL Carbons 


EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries e ACHESON Electrodes 


PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes e ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals e HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 











